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WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


$1,500,000 


United States of Mexico 
GZ, 
Mexican Silver Subsidy Bonds, 


DATED JAN. 1, 1900. DENOMINATIONS $500 and $1,000, 


in coupon form, printed in Spanish and English. Interest payable Jane 30th and December 3!st, 
at Federal Treasury in the City of Mexico, or may be collected through our offices free of expense. 
Bonds redeemable at par at the pleasure of the Mexican Government. 
These bonds are forever FREE OF TAXATION by the Mexican Government. ; 
This is the only issue of 6 per cent. bonds which the Mexican Government now has out- 
standing, all of its other issues having been refunded into 5 per cent. bonds in June, 1899. 
Write for special circular giving price and full particulars. Personal interviews invited. 


MASON, LEWIS & CO., Giicaas, Monsdnoct Building. 


GEO. D. COOK Cco., CHICAGO, 31 Counselman Building. 


NEW YORK, 25 Broad Street, 











Kew great wealth of New York City is in 
her realestate. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by constantly increasing values. 

Brooklyn is growing out of all proportion to 
any other section of the greatercity. Prices 

are yet very low in comparison with those of 
= Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Values are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 
profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by out of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these 
profits by an investment now. 

-Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
on request. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDENT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City, 





UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
- = =  .* $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - $i1,152,346 


This Company is a | depository for mon i 
into court, and is on. ah to act as Guardian, ~~ 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. Re 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. Maoy, JB 
Wu. D. SLO. 5 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 


LPS STOKES, GzorgE F, ViETOB™ . 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


EpWaRkpD CooPER, 


LEXANDER E. ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. ; ; 
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A book. forthe timés. By Rev. R. Mc- 
CHEYNE EpGaR. 1210, cloth, $1.50 net. 


“ We cannot but express the hope that this 
book will be widely read, as it seems to us to 
give, in small compass, a masterly discussion of 
the great subjects concerned, and is well fitted 
to promote an intelligent understanding of the 
Reformed faith and devoted loyalty to it. . . . 
We heartily commend this book to all who are 
interested in the great religious movements of 
the present day.”— Zhe Christian World. 


A Handbook of Comparative Religion. 


By Rev. S. H. KELtLoce, D.D., LL.D., 
75 cents. 


“‘ The book is the very thoughtful production 
of a missionary who has read much, and réad 
carefully, and observed keenly the effect of be- 
lief upon life. He is evidently a man of strong 
convictions based upon spiritual experience. 
The work is well done.”—Zhe Michigan Pres- 


byterian. 
The Angels. 


By Rev. R. M. Patterson, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. 75 cents, 


“Most interesting. The Scripture doctrine 
about the angels and their value to believers are 
all treated with wisdom and reverence.”—New 
York Observer. 


Eve and ‘Her Daughters; or, Heroines 


of Home. 


By Rev. THomas MAXWELL McConneELt, 
M.A., D.D. 75 cents. 


In this volume of entertaining discourses, the 
author places woman upon her true throne as 
queen of the home. the phases of woman’s 


influence for good and evil : 
masterly skill” _ portrayed with 


Why Infants are Baptized. 


By Rev. Erskine N. Waite, D.D. 
cloth. 50 cents. 


“It is well calculated to remove difficulties 
~~ he minds of ine he wish to know the 
ripture argument for this sacra: .’—Her- 
ald and Presbyter. pwaglaia 38 


Holiness. 


A Principle ; a Command; a Method. By 


the Rev. OLIVER ADDISON KINGSBURY. 15 
cents. 


I2mo, 











A Short Method with Skeptics. 
,By the Rev.. R. M. Patterson, D.D. — 
LL.D, Paper. 5 cents. 


Christianity Supernatural. 
A Brief Essay on Chistian Evidence. By 


Henry CoLiin Minton, D.D., Professor in.’ 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
cloth. 75 cents, 

“The keenest, sanest, brightest, broadest 
work on the subject that we have seen in a long 
time. . . . Itis a book the thought of whic 


12mo, 


is so clear and the expression so simple and still ' 


so rhetorical that it is adapted to popular read- 


ing. At the same time the scholar will find , 


pleasure in the range and suggestiveness of its 


thought and its clear appreciation ot the deepest | 


problems.”—Hartford Seminary Record. 


The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman 
~ Catholic Church. 


Explained and Discussed for Protestants 
and Catholics. By FRANK HvuGH FOSTER, 


Ph. D., D.D., Professor of Theology in Pacific ; 
- Theological Seminary. 


I2mo, 
pages. $1.75. 


“Dr. Foster wields a vigorous and at timesa 
trenchant pen, and. his refutations are as-earnest @ 
as his conclusions are candid. The book is'tobe % 
commended both for what it is and for the lesson 


which it teaches.”"—ZBoston Journal. 


How Donald Kept Faith, 


By KaTE W. HAMILTON. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


Lee, A Mountain Hero. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. % 


The Boy from Beaver Hollow. 


By. SopHIE SWETT. 12 mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


These three books are cai ital reading for young, ple 2 
S pant ny 


Sunday or week days. They were pu 
Forwarpb, when they cahent great applause. 





IN PRESS. 
The Many-Sided Paul. 
By Rev, G. F. GREENE. 


Calvinism and Modern Thought. 
By Rev. FRANCIS R. BeaTTig£, DD., LL.D, 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 
By RoBert E, SPEER. 


The Polish Reformation. 
By Rev. C. E. EDWARDS. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School, Work 


NEW YORK 


“CHI 
156 Fifth Avenue a 


192 Michigan Avenue 
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A. G. McCLURG- & C0.’S 


New Publications. 








Comprehensive Scholarly ° Interesting 


A HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Ph.D., 
author of “A Constitutional History 
of the American People,” “* The Con- 
stitutional History of the United 
States,” etc. 


An enjoyable work for busy men and women 
as well as the compendium of American 
history for the student that has yet appeared. 

Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar to every” 
student of re the author of a number of 
exhaustive, scholarly works, as well as through 
his work as a lecturer on ‘history. This new 
bock, however, is of much more general interest 
than ‘ any that ‘he has Fi 5 written, for it fillsa 

pin our literature ich the late Moses Coit 





ta pointed out—the need for a one volume 
story of our country which is at once exact 
in scholarship and readable as literature. 





12mo, with Maps and Index, $1.50.” 





GARCILASO 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS, author of 
“The Dread and Fear of Kings.” 
An exceedingly interesting tale of Spain in 


the time of Columbus, neheans a life-like 
portrait of the Spanish hidalgo. 


“A hel anni, full of sStonE and dart 
° The adventures of t ot-blood: 
a historical 


series “of thrilling edventares. "—- Chicago 
Boening Post. 
12m0, $1.25. 








BIRTH A NEW CHANCE 


By COLUMBUS BRADFORD. 


A live treatment of the questions of man’s 
origin and destiny. Theosophists and those in- 
terested in the theory of reincarnation:will fol- 
low with interest the acute reasoning of the 
author in eupeect of his hypothesis that the 
dead live again by being born again. 


I12M0, $1.50. 











‘A DAUGHTER of the FIELDS 

By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinkson), 
author of “The Handsome Bran- 
dons,” etc. 


The latest and one of the most delightful 
novels of this favorite author. 





I2m0, $1.50. 








Of booksellers generally, or the publishers, 





Globe 2Weenicke 


“Flastic” Book-Case 





A system 

more units, and get them as wan! 

-ofa book-case ane & 
"Grades 


r yy arried in. i dealers in_principal cities. 
‘Also Filing Cabinets and Card Ynd dexes built on same plan. 


pore ag the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-V 
The Globe =Weenicke Co. 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. ines ee a Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON. 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON, 
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EF CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS ,WATER MARKS, 
U Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


adtt,g UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,0° addres 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable In advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty five omnis. Postage 
to an’ any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be rece’ ved one week, 


before c' to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be 














“apt a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes % 
“woolly” and looks. es long_be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. With 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep Pp yout on 
kK trimmed and neat all 
bony Trim your beard. 
. Gi your boy’s hair. 





A, G: .McCLURG & C0. - Chicago 
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A Series of Brilliant Biographies of the Greatest Writers in the English Language 








English Men of Letters Series 
37.Vol. Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 37 vols 


THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT YOU FOR $1.00 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine 
months. Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 




















The “ English. Men of Letters” Series includes the tife 
of neariy every great writer in the English language THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 
from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the greatest | Geoffrey Chaucer. Edmund Burke. 
living English historian, In a catalogue of best books sir Pulp Sidney . a 

for a library, selected by the American Library Asso- pr seg | a aera Sheridan. 
ciation and shown at the World’s Fair, ALL the vol- Joh an, Wilhtoae Wo Wordsworth. 
umes of this series were included. Here are some | 30m Dryden. ae Se 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

points about the books: , revo eee Report Southey 
1. There are 37 eee in the set; average number of cna Swi : w r Se “ e » Leador. 

pages, 224 Alexander Pope Thorn De Ye in - 
2. They are all substantially bound in red cloth. . Henry Fielding. Lord | By ry “te 
3, They are printed oi good paper fram good plates. David Home. Tues bebthiatie Macau- 
4. The size of cover is 54% x 74¢ inches. Leanee Sores.” wk. M. Thackeray. 
5. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. Oliver Goldsmith.  Charies Dickens. 
6. ‘They constitute an entire library in themselves. These biographies are the work of such men as James 
7: The books are themselves the shh some of the | iin Sutin, Anthony Trolione, and Thomee aunten 

greatest English w and scholars. 

We will send the entire set of thirt ‘ol y 

OUR OFFER’ roy sntdeat.ras ie tations amas cane rato se 


rib coe bn do like Agee fate us oe dollars every month for nine. mon 
In order to keep you m toch with ss HARPER'S 


i epee ee KEN it for these books we 
will enter as a subscriber to- either ’S MAGAZINE “HAR R’S WEEKL ~. HARPER’S. BAZAR 
(now a MONTHLY m ine for women, hope ws: of a weekly, as heretofore’, for one year without any additional 
cost to you. In > state which you want. Address 


Harper- & Brothe Syl F ranklin: Sq., New York City 
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‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY 0%, .c0)°5... asa 
each. Located clove 0 che SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts.‘ Four huidred students 
last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C. niguis wit ae Isaac 
Rich Halil, Ashburton Place. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
‘Law pee of a Forest University. 
ing to degree of LL.B. pre 











for 


Threc year rse lead! 
admission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogu ? address the 
pecretary,, = ELMER E 


CLINTON | PREPARATORY , SCHOOL 


. BARRETT, LL.B., Athonwuan Building, 





WHEELER, A A.M., PRIN. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
‘Dr. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 
THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Cpvductes wn under the auspices 
Teqeoers Sy me bia 


Vatrersty ote 

Superior —- ee cores cal Culture, 
aS and gergarten 

Staats PREPARATION. 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON. AM. 
., Superintendent. 


OBERLIN _ ., 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE. September 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY Cottage, horon vanes e 








Fo tall information 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box c 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V..COLE, A.M., D.D., President 
67th year begins Eadewed college preparatory ; witb 


Sept. 18. 
4 courses 1 school duates and others not wish- 
Mie ‘ative French and Ge Hf 





G BO. grounds. Bea ly 
‘ heal fully located, within 8) miles of Boston Christian 
3 influences. For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics, 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


“ROGERS- HALL “SCHOOL __ 


cate. admits,.to Smith,.¥assar, 
wel and Welle. Four for out: 
Golf: - ” Address door sports, 


Mrs. P. UNDERHILL, M.A Prin., Lowell, :Mass. 





'DIVIN TY. ‘SCH OOL 


HARVARD | ‘UNIVERSITY 
‘CAMBRIDGE, | MASS, 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
' OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


| 161 BROADWAY. 
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a Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
Secured on wns improved Seng 8 cath eo yr 
Ferner pe cipal oF ane 
About 0 

ove ive Dr IAACTHOMPSON) ETE WATER 
FOR THE LUNGS. 
It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 
cougk or a cold first manifests itself. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
the loan. In } 

Business Men for whom I st ae nana “Write for 

USE DR. WM. 
Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 

sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 

For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
000 00 without . a a defante nD 
0 further 
H. H. TAGAM, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 
=:|HALL’S BALSAM 
can be bought already prepared. 
It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
25¢., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle, 
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| lemorial Records 


Granite, Stone, Marble or enaiad 
Send for Hand Book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
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IN SERVICE IN 


Manhattan and The Bronx 
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truant appetite 
with 








Reasonable Rates, 
Superior Service, 
Progressive Policy. 


New York TELEPHONE Co, BC NPARRE 


CONTRACT OFFICES: : al geet, SNUVI 
15 Dey St. HW. 38th St. 215 W. 125th St. ' So ——— 


25 Cents a sottie by uu Druggiste, | 


2% Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do permit a custom at the-communion table which you would not 
dslanatne year ean hous ? The ye! the individual communion service grows 
© : =. daily. FP mabe on be convaioes ree rose like to eee a list of the churches 
iy T=: r 
tee ee aS cu fret Bock tt tells all about A frial outfit sent free om recast 
+ SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Silk” 
Shirt Waists 





Registered 
Trade-Mark . 





For Summer Wear, 


$5.00 


Made of fine quality Japanese 
silks, colored or white ground, 
with heavy white corded stripes 
variously grouped—exceedingly 
attractive goods. 

Also Taffeta Silk Waists of fine 
quality in a full range of colors, 
at 7.50 to 12.00. All stylishly cut 
and carefully made. 


In connection with our department for waists 
we show a beautiful assortment of ladies’ sum- 
mer neckwear. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper. 
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Shav!29 Stick 
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The Only Aind that Kant Ory on the lace” 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving » 10C. 

eich BR ome J Tablet, 25c. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, Soc. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 

11b.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
The only firm in the world making a 

specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


| THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. | 
‘"' LONDON PARIS © DRESDEN SYDNEY 














38 WALL STREET, 
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P, J. GOODHART & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


N. Y. CITY. 
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Suivey “of the: World: 


The property and rights of 
the Panama Canal Company 
have been offered to our 
Government by Colombia and the officers 
of the company. Sefior Silva, Colombian 
Minister at Washington, and also Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in his own coun- 
try; has submitted to Secretary Hay a 
proposition, signed by President Hutin, 
of the Canal Company, providing for the 
appointment of two appraisers—one se- 
lected by the United States, and the other 
by the company—to determine the value 
of the property. If the two should not 
be able to agree, they are empowered to 
appoint an arbitrator, whose decision 
shall be final. This proposition has been 
referred to the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, whose complete report concerning 
its inquiries will be finished in about six 
weeks. The Commission has estimated 
the value of the work already done on 
the Panama route at $34,000,000 ; and 
some think that possession of the proper- 
ty and rights could be obtained for $50,- 
000,000 or $60,000,000 in United: States 
bonds. Evidently, the Colombian Gov- 
ernment has taken , the matter into its 
own hands. The company’s concession 
forbade a transfer of control to any for- 
eign government; but this restriction has 
now been removed. Colombia knows 
that the company has ‘a small and inade- 
quate capital, and that its operations 
would cease if our Government should 
begin to make a canal on the Nicaragua 
route. Moreover, it seems impossible 
for the company to comply with the re- 
quirements of the concession, even if our 
Government’s decision as to the Nicara- 
gua project should be deferred for a long 


The Canal 
Question 


time. The report from London that the 
draft of a new Canal treaty had been sub- 
mitted by our State Department to the 
British Government appears to be based 
only on the fact that Secretary Hay has 
given to Lord Pauncefote a memoran- 
dum as to the results of his conference 
with Senators, from whom he sought to 
ascertain what kind of a treaty could be 
ratified. Lord’,Pauncefote will sail’ for 
England in the first week of June, and 
decisive action may not be taken until his 
return in the autumn. It is believed that 
the new treaty will provide for the nét- 
trality of the canal; to be guaranteed by 
the United States alone, and. for the.ad-. 
mission of all shipping on ‘equal: terms. . 
The Spectator urges the British Goverh-_ 
ment to concede all: other points, pro: 

vided that British and American’ ships - 
are admitted on equal terms, saying’ that 
the British people would not sanction a’ ’ 
war on the question of the abrogation of 
the Clayton- -Bulwer treaty. 


as 


After'a tiresome. journey 
through the alkali: des- . 
erts from El Paso, the 
President entered the land of roses at’ 
Redlands on the;8th’ inst.,;and began to 
enjoy the balm climate and generous 
hospitality of Southern California. At 
El Paso he had received the’cordial m 
sage of President Diaz, who was unable 
to leave his capital at that time, but w: 
represented by General Hernandez t e) 
the' Governor of Chihuahua: On Sun: 
day many of the people of El Paso went 
over.the riyer to. the . ican. to 
Juarez, tO witness’ an | 


The: President’s 
‘Tour : 
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in which four bulls were killed and one 
toreador was severely wounded; but the 
President attended services at the Meth- 
odist church, by invitation of its pastor, 
the Rev. W. M. Leftwich,.a friend of his 
youth, who had prepared a sermon on 
the subject of “Trusts and Present So- 
cial Conditions.” Having found ~- the 
cause of all our “ financial and economic 
troubles ” in “ the selfish greed for gold, 
embodied in our civil institutions and 
fostered by our civil laws,” the preacher 
went on as follows: 


“ We condemn the largest holders of wealth, 
and hold responsible the trusts, the combines, 
the monopolies and the financial policies of 
adverse political parties. When self-sacrifice 
for the good of others is the law of the King- 
dom of God, self-interest in spite of others is 
the rankest infidelity. 

“So long as our vast fortunes are built out 
of the wrecking of private industries, and 
trusts and combines and corporations with 
multi-millionaires of capital make corners of 
the necessities of life, and this is sustained by 
public sentiment and protected by law, our 
land may continue to bring forth plentifully, 
our mines and mountains may continue to pour 
their rich ores into the lap of industry, our 
manufactures may multiply in every State and 
county; but the uncertainty, the injustice, the 
oppression and the corresponding poverty and 
crime will continue. 

“Our social and secular life has darkened 
our ethical vision until we fail to see the moral 
causes that underlie the economic and indus- 
trial evils that so often menace our public 
peace and prosperity; nor do we look in the 
right direction for the remedy. 

“We see the rich man and the great cor- 
porations increasing their riches by robbing 
the poor, and then administering large chari- 
ties for the relief of the poor. e see great 
fortunes, amassed under legal forms by op- 
pression and extortion, standing at the head 
of great philanthropies and endowing great in- 
stitutions, as if the selfishness of greed could 
atone for its own injustice and cruelty by 
bestowing alms.” 


The remedy was to be found, he added, 
not in political parties or financial poli- 
cies, but only in the sacrifice of Christ’s 
life on the cross. Brief addresses were 
made by the President at several towns in 
New Mexico and Arizona. In California 
the flower festival was at its hight. The 
street through which the President’s 
carriage passed in Redlands was literally 
carpeted with cut roses; and at Santa 
Barbara there was such a carpet for 
nearly a mile, from the railway station 
to the hotel. In a grand floral parade at 
Los Angeles, the distinguished guest sat 
in a flower-covered carriage drawn by 
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It was at Santa Bar- 
bara that the Chief, of the Fire Depart-:. 
ment, while waiting for the President to 
pass, was told that his house was burn- 
ing. “ Let it go,” said he; “d can: build 
another house, -but I may never have an- 
other opportunity to see the President: of 


milk-white horses. 


the United States.” The house was en- 
tirely consumed, but the owner remained 
in his place until he saw Mr. McKinley. 
The tourists had intended to pass Satur- 
day and Sunday at Del Monte, on the 
shore of the Bay of Monterey. Owing 
to the illness of -Mrs. McKinley, how- 
ever, the President accompanied her on 
Sunday to San Francisco,, in order that 
she might have the attention of physi- 
cians in that city. 


There is much disturbance 
in the field of labor, and it 
is noticeable that in most 
cases the cause of controversy is not the 
movement for a shorter work day that is 
commonly expected in the first weeks of 
May. In Albany and Troy the street 
railways are tied up by the strike of a 
thousand men, who have quit work be- 
cause the company declines either to dis- 
miss ten non-union employees or to com- 
pel them to join the union. The Albany 
Council has assisted the strikers by pass- 
ing an ordinance requiring that new mo- 


Labor 
Controversies 


, tormen or conductors shall have had three 


weeks’ experience on the local lines. 
There is the beginning of a strike in San 
Francisco that may involve 20,000 men, 
employers in several industries having 
united to resist a demand for the suprem- 
acy of unions in shops and factories. 
Workmen, in the machine shops of the 
Lackawanna Railroad are out, primarily 
because of the discharge of an employee 
in the Dover shop, and also on a demand _ 
for nine hours. At the Reading Tube 
Works 1,600 men went out before the 
company had an opportunity to consider 
their demands ; whereupon the managers 
addressed to them a letter of farewell and 
closed the mills. Even at the works of 


the National Cash Register Company in 
Dayton, where much philanthropic care 
for the interests of employees has at- 
tracted attention, there is a general strike, 
owing to the discharge of four men, and 
the shops.are closed. After much disor- 
der at Paterson, several of the riotots. 
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strikers at the silk mills there have been 
arrested and convicted in the courts. At 
Derby, Conn., there have been disgrace- 
ful scenes, the police making no attempt 
to restrain strikers and their allies who 
have attacked the girls employed in their 
places, beating them and tearing off their 
clothing. The woolen mill in which the 
strike occurred has now been closed. 
The projected march of Pennsylvania 
miners for the intimidation of the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg has not been given 
up; the union leaders say the men, possi- 
bly 40,000 of them, will start for the cap- 
ital on the 14th if the labor bills are not 
passed by that date. The report of the 
National Civic Federation’s Committee 
on Conciliation and Arbitration has been 
given to the public at a meeting in New 
York. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Potter and John Mitchell; and letters 
from Cardinal Gibbons and ex-Mayor 
Hewitt were read, the latter saying that 
the great strike of machinists in England 
had been the beginning of the overthrow 
of England’s supremacy in the machin- 
ery markets of the world. At a mass 
meeting on the following evening there 
was much disorder, due wholly to the at- 
tacks made upon President Gompers, of 
the Federation of Labor, who was one of 
the speakers, by a few Socialists or Com- 
munists known as followers of an agi- 
tator named De Leon. Mr. Gompers as- 
serted that they had been hired by capi- 
talists to break up the meeting. The gist 
of all the addresses, and also of the re- 
port, was that full and frank conferences 
between employers and their workmen 
were of great value for the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts. A Board or Com- 
mission composed of employers and 
workmen will be formed by the Commit- 
tee. The counsel and aid of this Board 
will be offered to the disagreeing parties 
in any labor controversy. 


& 


I In the The War Department has de- 
Philippines cided that the army in the 

Philippines can safely be re- 
duced to 40,000 men, if conditions con- 
tinue to improve. In Southern Luzon 
there are still some insurgents who have 
not given up the fight. They attacked a 
town in Tayabas Province, last week, but 
were é€asily repulsed. Our troops are 
closely pursuing the cruel guerrilla chief, 
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General Cailles, and his forces have been 
scattered. General Hughes has gone to 
Samar, where he will strive to procure 
the surrender of General Lukban. _Iso- 
lated places are still subjected to the raids 
of ladrones or bandits. Some of the Fili- 
pinos who recently surrendered have 
asked General MacArthur to accept them 
as volunteers in a force, commanded by 
Americans, to be organized for a move- 
ment against the thieves and guerrillas. 
The outlaws are members of one of the 
secret societies; eight of them, recently 
tried and sentenced to death, are to be 
executed on the 17th inst. for having 
murdered thirty natives who had refused 
to assist them with money and supplies. 
The people of Laguna Province have 
asked for a civil government, saying that 
they are willing to undertake the subjec- 
tion of the bandits in their territory. 
Important questions concerning the 
friars and the schools are soon to be con- 
sidered at Rome. Cardinal Gibbons 
sailed for Italy last week. Bishop Noz- 
aleda, of Manila, has been in Rome for 
some time, and the Cardinal will meet 
in that city Archbishop Chapelle, who re- 
cently represented the Catholic Church 
in the islands. It is understood that the 
Cardinal was in consultation before his 
departure with Archbishop Ireland, the 
author of the “ Faribault plan,” which 
has been adopted for the Filipino schools. 
Some of the conferences concerning the 
schools and the friars have taken place 
at the suggestion of our Government, and 
it is expected that with the assistance of 
the Cardinal, Archbishop Chapelle and 
Bishop Nozaleda, the Church authorities 
at Rome will formulate a definite policy 
concerning the interests of the Church in 
the islands. Mrs. Ingalsbe and Miss 
Anderson, officers of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in Wisconsin, 
having criticised the attitude of the army 
toward immorality in Manila, the War 
Department publishes a reply from Gen- 
eral MacArthur. He says that they have 
been misled, are ignorant of general con- 
ditions in the Orient, and have not taken 
into consideration the disturbance due to » 
war and military occupation. Altho 
there is generally a lack of moral tone in 
the seaports of the East, and the govern- 
ment at Manila has been one of. emer- 
gency, hé contiriues, still Manila may . 
challengé comparison, as to morals and 
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good order, with any city of the United 
States. He recommends that free ‘pas- 
sage to the Philippines be given to the 
complaining women, in order that ‘they 
may see things as they are. Concernirig 
the responsibility of officers, he says: 
“The care of the soldier’s -health is almost 
the first duty of the officer; and, far from 
pandering to his vices and encouraging him 
to dissipation, every effort is made to main- 
tain a high standard of true manhood in the 
young soldier, and to return him to his country, 
when his service is over, a citizen who will be 
a credit to the hard school from which he was 
graduated.” 
The complaining women, he suggests, be- 
fore sailing for Manila should acquaint 
themselves with the history and statistics 
of. social evils in cities of the United 
States having a population equal to that 
of Manila (250,000), and should after- 
ward inspect ports on the coast of Asia 
for comparison with Manila. After do- 
ing this they would, he thinks, agree with 
military authorities as to the wisdom of 
the temporary expedients used in Ma- 
nila to meet emergency conditions there. 
He denies that he has licensed and en- 
couraged houses of prostitution, adding 
that recruits for such places are not per- 
mitted to land in the Philippines, and 
that many persons of this class have been 
deported. - 


Immediately after their 
return to Havana the 
Commissioners who were 
recently received by the President in 
Washington submitted to the Constitu- 
tional Convention at a secret session a 
long report of their conferences with the 
President and Secretary Root. They had 
been informed, they said, that the United 
States would not intervene unless Cuba 
should be attacked by a foreign Power, 
or unless the island should be in a condi- 
tion of anarchy. Our Government 
wanted three naval stations, one at Cape 
Maisi, another at Cape Antonio, and a 
third at some point commanding the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Mexico.. These 
were desired, they had been told, both for 
the maintenance of Cuban independence 
and for the protection of the United 
States. The President had promised to 
appoint’a Commission to consider ques- 


The Situation 
in Cuba 


‘tions’ of tariff ‘reciprocity ; and the Secre- 


tary’‘had assured them that there was 


nothing in the Platt amendment to pre- 
vent the maintenance of diplomatic. rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries by. the 
republic. An impression prevails in . 
Havana that the Convention: will accept 
the entire Platt amendment. Sefior Vil- 
luenda, a Radical delegate, says in an ad- 
dress to his constituents : 

“There is no use in objecting to the in- 
evitable. It is either annexation or a republic 
with the amendment; and I prefer the latter.” 
He now believes that the amendment was 
the work of the American nation and not 
of one party. General Rivera, now in 
Honduras, writes to the Convention ad- 
vising that the conditions be accepted. 
Gualberto Gomez asks for public ses- 
sions, because he desires publicity for 
certain statements which he intends to 
make. General Wood tells the Cuban 
people that his chief mission hereafter 
will be to secure a reduction of our tariff 
duties on Cuban sugar and tobacco. - All 
who are familiar with the situation feel 
that the welfare of the island will depend 
upon such tariff concessions. Major 
Ladd, formerly Treasurer of Cuba under 
the military government, says that the 
industrial and financial condition of the 
island will become deplorable unless a 
large reduction of our duties on the 
products of the Cuban plantation is 
made. The municipal elections are soon 
to take place, and a part of the program 
of Sefior Gener, who has been nominated 
for Mayor of Havana by the National 
party—heretofore successful there—is 
the erection of houses to be rented at low 
rates to the poor, and the use on the rail- 
ways of second-class cars for working- 
men, at reduced fares. 


& 


The laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the new 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 
(Fifth Avenue and rorst Street) on the 
22nd of this month gives an opportu- 
nity to call attention to the immense 
amount of charitable. and communal 
work done by. our Hebrew citizens in 
New York. The general public has no 
conception of the number and vastness 
of their undertakings, and the lines upon 
which they conduct them. The grounds 
and buildings of this hospital alone. will 
cost two and a’ quarter million’ dollars, 


Hebrew Charities 
in New York 
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and the entire sum was subscribed by the 
Hebrews . themselves,...in such large 
amounts as $200,000 from Meyer Gug- 
genheim and Sons:; $125,000, Henry L. 
Einstein ; $75,000, Meyer Lehman’s fam- 
ily ; $50,000, Adolph Lewisohn ; $80,000, 
Benjamin Stern. Mr. Isaac Wallach is 
President of the Board of Directors; Mr. 
Isaac Stern (of Stern Brothers), Vice- 
President. Next in importance is the 
Hebrew ‘Orphan Asylum.: “Louis Stern 
(of Stern. Brothers) has just succeeded 
Emanuel Lehman as President. There is 
the Montefiore Home for Chronic Dis- 
eases, Jacob H. Schiff, President; the 
Home for the Aged, Simon Borg, Presi- 
dent; the Baron de Hirsch Home, ad- 
ministered by Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Isi- 
dor Straus and ex-Judge M. S. Isaacs; in 
Stuyvesant Square the Technical Institute 
(well worth a visit), with J. B. Bloom- 
ingdale, President. To this last institu- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Steinam recently 
presented: $150,000. The United He- 
brew. Charities has a building (Second 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street) similar 
in character to the Fourth Avenue Chari- 
ties Building, and works on similar lines. 
Henry Rice is President. In a certain 
sense the most important of all is the Ed- 
ucational Alliance, East Broadway and 
Jefferson Street, of which Isidor Straus 
is President, Samuel Greenbaum and Al- 
bert F. Hochstadter, Vice-Presidents. 
Here activities of every sort are com- 
bined; kindergarten—sewing, cooking, 
typewriting classes—religious schools, 
synagogue, lecture courses, gymnasium, 
roof garden, social rooms and interests 
innumerable. These are only a few lead- 
ing undertakings. There are also. the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, two 
auxiliary hospitals (Lebanon and Beth 
Israel), a Maternity Hospital, the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association Building, 
Aguilar Free Library, Theological Sem- 
inary, and numberless smaller institu- 
tions: Not content with city work, there 
is a country sanitarium for consump- 
tives; also a large Sanitarium for He- 
brew Children at ‘Rockaway Park, Long 
Island, where seventeen thousand were 
taken.on excursions last summer, and 
where ‘the little ones are kept-and ‘cared 
for. Dr. S. Kohn and Mr. Hezekiah 
Kohn, with a Board of Directors, ‘look 
after: this institution.» But it:is not mere- 
ly the institutions and the vast sums of 


money so freely contributed to conduct 
them; to which we would call attention. 
Perhaps the most striking feature is the 
immense amount of personal service 
given by the leading men of their com- 
munity, all‘of whom have vast interests 
in the financial and professional world. 
The Directors may be found every Sun- 
day morning, year in, year out, at the va- 
rious institutions. Very many of these 
gentlemen are past middle life, some, like 
Emanuel Lehman, James Seligman, 
Hezekiah Kohn, Max Nathan, Isaac 
Blumenthal and others, are long past 
seventy, yet rarely absent ‘from a board 
meeting and undaunted by storm, heat 
or cold. ‘Some are''directors in ‘sev- 
eral institutions and do active work in 
each. Indeed, the directory of Hebrew 
communal work includes almost all the 
well known names, such as ex-Judge Dit- 
tenhoefer, Edward Lauterbach, L. G. 
Bloomingdale, M. H. Moses, S. L. Fat- 
man, Dr. Leipziger, Henry Budge, and a 
host of others we have no space to enu- 
merate. This is simplya faint, avery faint, 
outline of work done by the men. That 
of the women covers almost as large a 
field, and in as many activities, for almost 
all the societies have women’s auxil- 
iaries, and to designate them here would 
simply be giving a catalog of the fore- 
most names of matrons and maids in He- 
brew social life.. 


The Board of Direct- 
ors of the Chicago 
| Theological Seminary 
consists of twenty-five Congregational- 
ists, on the whole pretty conservative 
men, living in a region where they must 
be conservative in self-defense against 
Presbyterian. criticism. It was — not 
strange, therefore, that a year ago they - 
were disturbed by the book on the Gos- 
pels written by the Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation, 
George H. Gilbert, D.D., who had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the introductions 
to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke can- 


Professor Gilbert’s 
Heresy 


,not be taken as ‘historical, but certain 


legendary and homiletic material not 
otherwise supported. But this leaves the 
story:of the miraculous birth of our Lord 
without: authority, and so impugns. the 
trustworthiness of one. of the articles, in 


the Apostles’. Creed. ',The:directors, did 


not then deal summarily with Professor: 
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Gilbert, but gave him a vacation of a 
year in which to pursue his studies and 
possibly revise his conclusions while pre- 
paring his book on the Acts. The-proof 
sheets of this second book-have now been 
before them, and it is not found that Pro- 
fessor Gilbert has changed his position; 
and accordingly his services, it is under- 
stood, will not be further required by the 
directors. He does not appear to be any: 
more radical in his views than is Profes- 
sor L. L. Paine, of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, another Congregational insti- 
tution, whose volume on the History. of 
Trinitarianism has- received -much con- 
servative criticism, but who’ still retains 
his position as senior professor. It would 
seem that the view that conduct and not 
creed ts of the essence of Christianity is 
now receiving a wider application to New 
Testament as well as Old Testament the- 


ology. 
a 


The much discussed coal tax 
came -before Parliament on 
May 6th, and the Government measure 
passed the report stage without difficulty. 
The only important feature of the de- 
bate was a brilliant speech by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, one of the coming leaders. of 
the Liberal party, who warned the Gov- 
ernment not to take lightly the threat- 
ened strike of the coal miners. 
clared passionately that such a strike 
would be tantamount to an ultimatum 
from one section of the community to 
the rest, and that such an event would be 
the nearest approach to civil war. the 
country had known in many generations. 
His speech impressed Parliament deeply, 
but as events turned out was idle fore- 
boding. Three days later the Miners’ 
Conference, while condemning the coal 
tax, declared against a general strike. 
After prolonged debate the conference 
adopted this resolution: 

“The miners having been told by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the export tax 
on coal will be paid by the foreign consumer, 
and that there are no reasons why it should af- 
fect the workmen’s wages, and believing this 
to be the reason the House of Commons so 
strongly favored the tax, this conference does 
not see its way to recommend a general stop- 
page. of work, but recommends that, if any 
mining district is asked to submit to a reduc- 
tion of wages, consequent on the tax, a general 
conference be calléd to determine whether the 
whole of the miners of the country should ‘be 
laid idle until the reduction is withdrawn.” 


England 
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On; May .oth Sir “Michael -Hicks-Beach: 
introduced the civil.list; and-it was passed 

by-a)vote.of 307. ‘to-58:. ‘Inthe debate: 
on the-subject Sir Michael said thatthe: 
King had-no personal fortune, and that 
the amount proposed, £470,000, was mod- 
erate. in comparison with his needs. «The 
strongest opposition’ was from ‘ La- 
bouchére, who-tried to: have the amount: 
cut down. to what: had been granted to 
Queen Victoria:and the Printe: Consort, 
and from the Irish mémbers, who opposed 
the grant for three reasons: First, on.ac- 
count of the: anti-Catholic. clause in the 
oath of. accession; sécondly, because Ire- 
land was-paying double: to-day what: she 
paid eighteen years ago, whereas England 
was paying 25 per cent. less; and thirdly, 
on the general ‘ground. that: Ireland: was 
deprived of her freedom: - Parliament: 
was. enlivened on the following. day by 
another Irish debate arising .out of: the 
seizure of an obscure Dublin newspaper. 
On the morning of that day O’Brien’s 
paper, The Irish People, had printed a 
scurrilous attack on -Mr. . Wyndham, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; and on the 
King, characterizing the latter as “the 
King of the Blasphemous Oath” and “a 
bald headed old roué.”. The issue’ of the 
paper was immediately suppressed by the 
police, and in Parliament John Dillon 
moved the adjournment of the House to 
call attention to this act, which he de-— 
scribed as an attack on the liberty of the 
press, while admitting that the language 
itself was too violent. Mr. Balfour in 
reply denied that the liberty of the press 
was in ahy way infringed, and asked, 
“ Was the publication of an obscure libel 
a necessary weapon for the National- 
ists?” The motion for an adjournment 
was lost.—The unrevised census returns 
show the population of England and 
Wales to be 32,525,716, an increase. of 
over three millions during the last decade, 
or, otherwise expressed, an increase. of 
12.15 per cent., while the increase during 
the previous decade was 11.65 per cent. 
A decrease in population is shown in the 
purely agricultural counties. ‘ 
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‘It is commonly’ recog- 
nized that one of the. 
chief results of the emo- 
tional patriotism aroused by the South 
African -war is the general binding to- 


The Australian 
Federation 
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gether of the British Empire in closer 
bonds of ‘sympathy. And. this result“ is 
nowhere better ‘displayed than in the.fed- 
etation ‘of: «the:.;Australian ..common- 
wealths. King'!Edward has shown him- 
self:an astute observer of the times in al- 


_ lowing the ‘heir-apparent: to. the. throne 


to be present. at the opening ceremonies 
of this federation ‘in accordance with the 
wishes of:the late’‘Queen.: ‘It is curious 
to observe that as inj the time of the dis- 
putes between the American colonies and 
the mother ‘country. the ‘colonists dis- 
claimed the authority of Parliament and 
allowed only allegiance to the Crown, so 
now the Crown ‘is the power or senti- 
ment which holds together the great un- 
wieldy Empire... On May oth the Duke 
of Cornwall .and York opened the first 


Federal Parliament of Australia. in the 


Exhibition: Building at Melbourne. The 
hall holds 12,000 people, and was: crowd- 
ed to its utmost long before the ceremo- 
nies began at noon. The Duke, with the 
royal party, occupied a dais under the 
great dome. Through the Black Rod thé 
Duke. summoned -the two. houses to ap- 
pear, and the members then filed into the 
hall. By means of a telegraph-on a table 
before the royal seat, the Duke flashed 
the signal throughout the Common- 
wealth that Parliament was assembled, 
and immediately the Union Jack was 
raised in every settlement of the Federa- 
tion. In his address the Duke said that 
his commission to be present to open the 
Parliament had been signed by the late 
Queen, and it was one of her earnest 
wishes that he should be with them; 
he praised generously the action of the 
troops in South Africa and China, and 
expressed the interest taken by King. Ed- 
ward in the new Commonwealth. He 
closed with a prayer that the union, so 
happily achieved, would prove an instru- 
ment for the further advancement of the 
welfare of the Australian subjects of the 
King and for tie consolidation of the 
Empire. When the cheering had ceased 
the following telegram was read from 
King Edward: “ My thoughts are with 
you upon this august occasion. I wish 
the Commonwealth of Australia every 
happiness and prosperity.” The mem- 
bers then took the oath and subscribed 
their names to the roll, when Lord Hope- 
toun, the Premier of Australia, dismissed 
them to their respective houses to elect 
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‘officers. “The Scene is described as one 
‘of great brilliancy and solemnity. 


Among the many discor- 
dant elements that em- 
. broil the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire religious differences are not 
the least. The bitterness of hostility be- 
tween clerical and anti-clerical parties is 
illustrated by .a recent tumult at the 
Budapest University. As that universi- 
ty is an institution of the State, it was 
forbidden by .order of the Minister of 
Public Instruction to place the crucifix in 
the lecture rooms. On March 18th the 
students, without warning, hung wooden 
crosses on the doors, and the university 
was the scene of tumultuous disorders 
until the crosses were removed. On 
April. 29th troubles of a like sort. oc- 
curred. One of the professors, M. Pik- 
ler, had been accused of lecturing against 
religion, patriotism and property. The 
subject was brought up.in the Reichstag, 
where Count Cladar Zichy, a member of 
the Ultramontane People’s party, intro- 
duced .an interpellation. The professor, 
when. examined, denied having used the 
language attributed to him, but the’ mat- 
ter did not rest there. The students at- 
tending his lectures undertook to hand 
him an address, of confidence. They were 
prevented by their clerical colleagues, 
who were not in the habit of attending 
the lectures, but who on this day burst 
into the room and attacked the: Liberal 
students with sticks and umbrellas, amid 
cries of “ Hurrah for Anti-Semitism,” 
“Hurrah for the Cross,” “ Down with 
Professor Pikler!” A. fracas followed 
and some heads were broken. Such inci- 
dents give a vivid picture of the na 
state of public feeling, and explain the 
continued protests in and out of the 
Reichstag against the act of the Crown 
Prince in accepting the patronage of the 
Catholic Schools Association. As the 
association devotes itself largely to agita- 
tion against Protestantism the part as- 
sumed by the Prince has real political 
significance. The association is thus de- 
scribed by a paper of Vienna: “ It is the 
largest political organization, of the Cleri- 
cals in Austria. It only deals with the 
schools in so far as it denounces Liberal 
school teachers and provides for the ap- 
pointment of priests as school inspectors, 


Clericalism in 
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As the inspection of schools has for many 
years been handed over to Catholic 
priests or Clerical laymen, the associa- 
tion is able to occupy itself exclusively 
with politics, and to use its 41,000 mem- 
bers as so many Clerical agents.” 


& 


The estimates of the French 
budget for 1902 are now in 
the hands of the Senators 
and Deputies, and are the cause of con- 
siderable anxiety. The total expenses 
estimated for the year are $720,000,000, 
which surpasses the actual expenses of 
1901 by more than $15,000,000. The in- 
creased sum might be covered by the 
proposed additional taxes, and would not 
have awakened apprehension were it not 
for a statement of the receipts during the 
past four months just issued by the Min- 
ister of Finance. From this it appears 
that the receipts have been $3,000,000 
below what was estimated. This shrink- 
age disarranges the budget of 1901, and 
adds great uncertainty to the calculations 
for 1902. A bill for insurance and in- 
demnity to workmen for accidents is 
soon to be introduced with the support 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and this, if 
passed, will increase the expenses of the 
year by ‘a sum over $16,000,000. An- 
other bill which will come before the 
Chamber of Deputies will ask for $122,- 
000,000 for improvements of river and 
canal navigation, to be completed in six- 
teen years. Apprehensions on this score 
and the expectation of heavier taxes are 
said to be driving French capital out of 
the country for investment, and are cal- 
culated on by Russia to secure the float- 
ing of the new loan of $90,000,000 at 4 
per cent. interest. 


The French 
Budget 
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No news of any importance 
comes to us from China. 
The claims of the foreign 
Powers, as we recorded last week, have 
been handed in to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but it is not yet known in what 
way the Government will reply. The 
Chinese officials throughout the Empire 
have been in communication with the 
plenipotentiaries in regard to the ways 
and means of raising the sum demanded. 
Apparently no decision has been reached. 


The Chinese 
Indemnity 
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Not only is the indemnity larger than 
what was urged by Mr. Rockhill in. the 
name of the United States, but an om- 
inous note goes with the demands: of the 
Powers, stating that the sum_ named, 
viz. : £65,000,000, does not constitute the 
final claim, but is the total of the ex- 
penses, including private claims consid- 
ered fair, and is meant principally to ob- 
tain an opinion from official sources as to 
China’s ability to pay and as to what 
means she will adopt to raise the money. 
The efforts of this country to deal mod- 
erately with China have been entirely un- 
successful, as might be expected. The 
hardest struggle is yet to come when the 
means of raising the money is decided. 
In this case America will have England 
and Japan on her side, as all three of 
these countries, whose exports to China 
are large, will suffer severely from any 
increase of the customs duties. 


& 


Lord Kitchener’s report to 
the War Office, dated May 
Ioth, tells the story of what 
has been done: “ Since May 5th, 28 Boers 
have been killed, 6 wounded, 130 taken 
prisoners, and 183 have surrendered. 
Nine thousand rounds of ammunition, 
230 wagons, 1,500 horses, and large 
quantities of grain and stock have been 
captured.” At a luncheon given at Cape 
Town to Sir Alfred Milner, who is about © 
to take a leave of absence, he in reply to 
a toast declared that he looked forward 
now to a speedy termination of the war. 
Among other things he said that an end 
would be made of the dreary business for 
once and all, and the country would be 
brought under one flag and one liberal 
and just system of law and government. 
No room would be left for a revival of 
certain ambitions. Of this he was abso- 
lutely confident ; otherwise he would not 
be taking his return ticket to-day. From 
Northern Africa comes the annual report 
of Lord Cromer, in which he warns his 
countrymen against what he calls the mis- 
taken ideals of assimilating foreign races. 
He does not wish to see the Egyptians 
turned into pseudo Anglo-Saxons. He 
does not even care that.the English lan- 
guage should prevail, but wishes rather 
that the people should work out a civiliza- 
tion of their,own. 


African 
Affairs 





The Political and Social Evolution of the Catho 
lic Church. | 





By Henry A. Stimson, D/D. 


HE political and social evolution of 
the Church of Rome, or as it pre- 
fers to be called, the Catholic 

Church, is in some respects the most im- 
' portant event that marks the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The Church 
of Rome is the oldest political organiza- 
tion in existence—using the term politi- 
cal not as marking the purpose of the 
organization, but its actual history. It 
has been the fashion for it to assert that 
it never changes. But the notable fact 
is that it has ceased to be the corner- 
stone of the old conception of monarchy, 
itself an ambitious temporal power, and 
has become the ally and representative of 
the people. This change of front is not 
marked in America, which is still, to the 
Church, missionary ground; but the pol- 
icy the Church is working out at home is 
its policy for the world. Many believe 
that its rupture with modern civilization 
is complete and irrevocable. But as a 
matter of fact, since the establishment of 
the French Republic, Rome and the 
Democracy have embraced, and there is 
the stir of an evolution within the 
Church as real as any that is transpiring 
in the world outside. Galileo’s cry has 
gained a new significance: Eppur si 
muove | 

Among the men who have had chief 
place in recording, if not influencing this 
movement, is M. Eugéne Spuller. At 
the time of the Franco-Prussian war he 
was Gambetta’s law partner, was beside 
him during the Commtne’ and escaped 
with him from Paris. After the setting 
up of the new Government he originated 
its organ, La République Francaise, of 
which he has since been the editor, and 
he has been a continuous member of the 
Corps Législatif from the beginning. He 
has exerted a powerful effect upon 
French politics, and has been one of the 
chief directors of French public opinion. 
A collection of his leading editorials cov- 
ering the first half of the present decade 
constitutes an instructive ‘récord of the 





political and social evolution that now 
concerns us. 

The pontificate of Pius IX, lasting 
thirty-two years, the longest in the his- 
tory of the Church, was also the most im- 
portant for the changes that it wrought. 
In the spiritual no less than in the tem- 
poral order the Church was entirely trans- 
formed, while’at the same time Catholic 
unity was made more than ever a vital 
and powerful reality. This was accom- 
plished by three principal agencies, the 
re-establishment of liturgical uniformity, 
the creation of numerous apostolic vicars 
in countries where previously the Church 
had been left without any hierarchal con- 
nection with the Holy See, and the mul- 
tiplication of the religious press, which 
has of late gained an influence not sec- 
ond to the episcopacy. The promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin and the dog- 
matic proclamation of the Infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff crowned this work. 
This occurred July 18th, 1870, the day 
the war broke out which put an end to 
the temporal power of the Pope. When 
Pius IX died, in 1878, strained rela- 
tions existed between the Papacy and all 
the cabinets of Europe; the distant 
Catholic communities in countries repub- 
lican in principle alone consoled the 
Papacy by their fidelity and love. 

Leo XIII, a man of utterly different 
temper, calmer, less passionate, a trained 
politician, who knew how to observe and 
to wait, a bargainer, but of an equally in- 
flexible firmness, had an entirely differ- 
ent task. He set himself at once to es- 
tablish relations with the different gov- 
ernments and ‘princes. He secured rep- 
resentation with each in the person of 
astute and habile nuncios or legates, in 
difficult cases acting always as his own 
prime minister. The.French clergy per- 
sistently antagonized. the Republic, 


bringing upon themselves a bitter ‘hos- 
tility and widening the breach between 
the Church and the State. 
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waited long, hoping for a change. The 
opportunity came in the controversies 
which arose upon a speech made by. the 
Archbishop of Algiers at a public ban- 
quet, in which the distinguished Arch- 
bishop proclaimed the hour as having 
come for a recognition by the Church of 
the new order of things in France. The 
speech awakened a storm of opposition 
on the part of the French ecclesiastics, 
supported by the ultramontane press. 
The French Republicans, led by the Ré- 
publique Frangaise, found their oppor- 
tunity, and the Pope showed the astute- 
ness for which he has become famous 
by his interfering at last, justifying his 
course from the past -history of the 
Church, and affirming that the Church is 
as free to affiliate with the democracy as 
with the monarchy, provided that it takes 
equal care to maintain control. 

But a democracy controlled is no lon- 
ger ademocracy. Rome was slow in en- 
tering upon her new career, for she has 
never loved to try novelties or to take 
untried risks. The impulse which has- 
tened the movement came from England 
and America, where the new forces of 
social organization, quite different from 
the privileges of birth or of fortune, have 
destroyed the prestige of old monarchical 
institutions. “ Americanism” has be- 
come the recognized name of a distinct 
movement within the Church of Rome, 
and the leaders of it, as represented in 
such books as the Life of Father Hecker 
and in the person of Cardinal Gibbons 
and notably Archbishop Ireland, are bit- 
terly antagonized. The important fact 
is that Rome at last received suggestion 
from the newer lands and yielded to the 
new pressure. The movement is new, 
but sharply defined, and if the Papal See 
succeeds in the course upon which it has 
entered the result will be that possessing 
itself of the direction of modern democ- 
racy, as in other times it did of the State 
of the middle ages, it will, in‘the face of 
the loss of temporal power, find itself in- 
vested in the twentieth century with the 
most formidable power that humanity 
has ever known. This is the aspect of 
the movement which concerns America 
and the world. For the world is rapidly 
being democratized under American 
leadership, and the Roman Church aims 
at nothing short of the control of this 
world-wide democracy. It is important 
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to recognize that it demands to-day what 
it has always demanded, to teach—that 
is, to dominate, humanity,—as it puts it, 
to secure its safety. “The Roman Papacy 
and the Society of the Jesuits, its partic- 
ular agency, have never had any other 
view. 

The details of the struggle during the 
last thirty years in France we have not 
time here to enter upon. They. cover one 
of the most interesting and most critical 
periods of modern history, out of which, 
in the face of the strenuous support 
given to the Bourbons and the Bona- 
partists by the Papal Church and its 
coquetting with the Boulangerists, the 
Republic has successfully emerged. It 
is sufficient to record the testimony of 
one who has .been at the center of the 
movement. It does not mean that the 
struggle of the ages has ceased. Liberty 
will eventually triumph, but it. will. be 
only through the old vicissitudes of suc- 
cess and defeat. It is not to be forgot- 
ten that for such a contest Liberty must 
be well armed. It is a mistake to think 
that because the Church has now with- 
drawn from the Monarchy it has joined 
itself to the Republic; above all, to think 
that it has abdicated its ancient sus- 
picions or renounced in the least, its pre- 
tensions or its doctrines. The testimony 
of the astute Frenchman is that the 
Church moves toward the Republic be- 
cause that is the only open path. — It en- 
ters the house only with the design of 
pursuing its true work of profiting by 
the freedom it finds for working at what 
it has always called its divine mission of 
saving souls for this world and the next. 
It is in fact indifferent to. parties and to 
governments. It works for other than 
terrestrial ends, but it works as. always. 

So much for the new relation of the 
Church to modern political life. An- 
other movement began in the time of 
Pius IX, which has drawn the Church 
into the social question. It originated 
with laymen rather than with the clergy, 
and has found acceptance at Rome chief- 
ly with the pressure that has come from 
the United States. It may be said to 
have originated with the famous Abbé 
Lamennais. In connection with it the 
Church is preparing to take a réle in 
finitely more important in the current af- 
fairs of the twentieth century than. may 
be believed. The encyclical of “May 








15th, 1891, in which the Pope defends 
the right of individual ownership of 
property and antagonizes collective own- 
ership, defends the right of succession 
and heredity against the return of prop- 
erty to the community through inherit- 
ance taxation, defends the liberty of bar- 
gain between the workman and the em- 
ployer in. the matter of his labor, de- 
fends in short the independence and even 
the autonomy of the workman, of the 
employer, of the citizen, against the in- 
tervention of the State, while it arrays 
the public against all specific forms of 
socialism, whether Christian or simply 
economic, shows the Church preparing 
to take its place and play its part in the 
grave affairs which already beset minds 
turned toward the future. The Church 
takes here a step on the side of the peo- 
ple, now that, cut loose from princes and 
monarchies, it needs another point of at- 
tachment. This is the significant fact. 

The pilgrimages of workingmen to 
Rome, instituted by the Archbishop of 
Rheims in 1885, had the same end to 
testify to the interest the Church has in 
the laboring classes, and to establish for 
the Papacy a new bond of contact with 
the world of industry. The idea of an 
appeal to Rome with the questions aris- 
ing out of the complications between 
capital and labor came from America. 
Cardinal, then Archbishop, Gibbons 
started it when he undertook the defense 
of the Knights of Labor and carried 
their cause to the Pope. 

Pilgrimage followed pilgrimage, each 
in greater numbers, each received with 
greater attention and greater effusion 
than its predecessor, until the Pope is 
addressed as “ the workingman’s Pope,” 
and the formal return for the visits is the 
famous encyclical De Conditione Opi- 
ficum, which announces that the social 
question has risen to the first place in the 
consideration of the Church. 

The evolution of the Church which 
claims never to change is the more strik- 
ing when it is remembered that it is but 
twenty years since, in the loss of its tem- 
poral power, it had ceased to be absolute 
master of the things of earth, and now it 
is suddenly seen placing itself at the 
head of the numberless multitude of 
laborers in all lands. Whether this lat- 
est ambition of the Church clutching 
after power will encounter a resistance 
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greater than it has ever known, is the 
secret of the future. The fact alone that 
the Catholic Church, for motives which 
are not now under. discussion, makes 
overtures to the universal democracy, 
suffices of itself to give to the beginning 
of the twentieth century a character and 
interest, an attractiveness and a historic 
relation, which henceforth challenge su- 
preme attention: The method of the 
Church is the same as that of the social- 
istic leaders; all alike speak of a justice 
to be sought and realized. The word on 
the lip of the one is Christian love, on 
that of the other, human brotherhood; at 
bottom there is no difference. 

In 1890 five of the six French cardi- 
nals united in a declaration addressed to 
the French clergy in such equivocal 
terms as to be understood either for war 
cr peace, and which had the effect of 
stirring up an attack upon the Govern- 
ment which resulted in the overthrow of 
the Ministry. The Pope issued an en- 
cyclical letter, too late to affect the im- 
mediate situation, but of great impor- 
ance as indicating the direction in which 
the Papal See was moving. He said: 

“When new organizations which represent 
this immovable power are constituted, to ac- 
cept them is not only permitted, it is even re- 
quired by the necessity of the social well-being 
which has created and maintains them. It is 
only in the order of speculative ideas. that 
Catholics, as indeed all citizens, have liber 
to prefer one form of government to another.” 
The progressive character of this docu- 
ment appears in the wide discussion it 
awakened in the Church itself, extend- 
ing even to open insubordination on the 
part of those who cherish monarchical 
convictions. 

Compare this utterance of Leo XIII 
in 1892 with the declaration of the sylla- 
bus of Pius IX in 1861; 

“ Accursed be every one who professes that 
the Roman Pontiff can and should reconcile 
and adjust himself to modern progress, liber- 
alism and civilization.” 


Whatever may be said of the different 
occasions to which the utterances were 
addressed and the consequent possibility 
of harmonizing them, there can be no 
question as to the difference of the spirit 
by which they are inspired. The differ- 
ence is in the twenty-two years that in- 
tervene, during which monarchy expired 
asa political power in France. The 
Pope has accomplished the evolution, not 
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in the interest of France, but of the 
Church. 

What, then, are the accomplished 
facts? The irrevocable abolition of the 
temporal power of the Pope and the 
proclamation of his doctrinal infallibil- 
ity. The Popes have ceased to figure 
among the temporal powers of the world, 
but at the same time and by the same 
stroke their infallible authority has been 
raised above all the moral dominations 
which govern opinion in every coun- 
try of the world, at once as 
authority, as influence and as ac- 
tion, direct and indirect, everywhere ef- 
fective, incoercible and incompressible. 
The temporal power of Rome was, in 
the language of Lacordaire, the last of 
the governments of the ancien régime. 
It will never be restored, but Rome is 
shaping herself for a life as for a career 
new in the world. This is the latest 
purpose of the extraordinary revolution 
which we now observe. It was -inevi- 
table, but no one looked for it so soon— 
less than a quarter of a century after the 
overthrow of the temporal power. 

So much for the testimony of this 
wise French statesman. France is the 
only Republic in Europe, save Switzer- 
land and the Liliputian States of An- 
dora and San Marino. And if religious 
faith is apparently diminished in France 
her patriotic faith in her high destiny is 
stronger than ever; and at the end of the 
first thirty years of its existence the Re- 
public has shown its power to endure 
strain and survive catastrophe in a way 
that gives it all the hope of permanence 
that any modern Government can claim. 
France has always exhibited the power 
of rising more resplendent than ever 
each time she has been crushed to the 
earth. The errors of the League and 
the Fronde and the Reign of Terror 
gave place in turn to the glories of the 
reign of Henri Quatre, Louis Quatorze 
and the Great Napoleon, while Sedan 
has been followed by years of resuscita- 
tion which have astonished the world. 
The Republic grows stronger with every 
year of its existence. Already few be- 
lieve that any other form of government 
has any chance of success in France. 

No one can doubt the tremendous in- 
fluence this is having upon the other na- 
tions of Europe. It is translating the 
experience of America to European 
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shores and showing the tremendous 
potency of republican ideas and the effi- 


ciency of republican methods wherever 


they may be tried. The new attitude, 
therefore, of the Catholic Church toward 
democracy means the direction of this 
great political agency to the possession 
of the opportunities of modern society. 
The hostility to the Church, not to say 
the persecution of the Church, by the 
French Government, already has its in- 
evitable effect. Religion, which was at 
something of a discount under the Third 
Empire, has become a distinct power in 
France, where Catholicism is the only 
cfeed which the masses recognize. A 
recent writer in the Fortnightly Review 
testifies that, altho the French people are 
as little inclined as ever to submit to the 
interference of the clergy in politics, 
many leading thinkers have changed 
their views as to the elimination of all 
reference to the Deity in schools and col- 
leges. Absolute secularism has fewer 
supporters to-day in France than it had 
twenty-five years ago. Notwithstand- 
ing the persecution of the Government 
the monastic institutions exceed, if not 
in wealth, at any rate in number of in- 
mates, what they were at the close of the 
last century. There were in 1789, 37,- 
ooo nuns in the country; in 1866, there 
were 86,000; in 1878, 127,753, and in 
1898 the number had reached 142,832. 
The number of monks does not to-day 
exceed 25,342, exclusive of Christian 
Brethren and non-cloister orders of 
teaching friars. To this must be added 
100,000 secular priests under the direc- 
tion of thirty-three archbishops and 
bishops. 

All this goes to show that the thor- 
ough secularization of France, which 
was attempted at the organization of the 
Republic, has not had the anticipated 
effect of arresting the growth of the 
Catholic Church, but has*served to has- 
ten the evolution by which the Church 
has adapted itself once more, as it has so 
often done in the past, to the new situa- 
tion. No thoughtful man can for a 
moment imagine that the experiences 
which are recorded for France are con- 
fined to that land. It is simply incon- 
trovertible testimony to a movement of 
world-wide significance, the full force of 
which is to be realized, and ought to be 
studied and understood, in America. 
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That it is at heart and in aim Christian, 
no one who is free from bigotry can 
doubt; that it is reactionary and, as M. 
Spuller terms it, adulterous, as a clerical- 
ism which means the union of the 
Church and the State, no one with equal 
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candor can question. Whether for good 
or for evil in the development of human 
civilization in the immediate future, re- 
mains to be seen, but for better or for 
worse it is the great fact which thought- 
ful men will do well to ponder. 

New York Ciry, 


By Henry Demarest Lloyd, 


AuTuHor oF “ WeraLttH AGainst ComMONWEALTH,” “ Newest ENGLAND,’ Etc, 


HEN the news reached Germany 
of the new steel trust in Amer- 
ica the stocks of the iron and 

steel mills listed on the Berlin Bourse 
fell, and they continue depressed. Some 
of these establishments are superior in 
their technic to some of the most im- 
portant concerns in the American com- 
bination—in the saving of the by-prod- 
ucts of coke-making, for instance. They 
are large enough and have capital enough 
to realize all the economies of “large 
scale production.” They have a high 
tariff wall around their preserve. But 
the American concerns have many times 
more money than they have. Money is 
the sinews of war, and competition now- 
adays is not political economy, but war. 
The similar flutter among the British 
iron and steel men; the eagerness of 
British speculators in Capel Court to in- 
vest in the new steel stocks, altho they 
are shares in a worse than Jameson raid 
on the chief industry of their own coun- 
try ; the entrance of one of our most suc- 
cessful street railway entrepreneurs into 
the field of London transit, the announce- 
ment that the millionaires’ club who have 
been consolidating American railroads 
are now making their plans to consoli- 
date the English railways, the fact that 
important American manufacturers are 
sapping and mining the tariff fortifica- 
tions of their competitors by establishing 
works within France and Germany—all 
these point to one great piece of news— 
the coming capitalistic conquest of Eu- 
rope by America. I meet journalists, 
statesmen, professors, who have been 
pitying. America because so helpless in 
the grasp of its plutocracy, but who are 
now dismayed as jit dawns on them that 


their own countries are the next victims. 
The American trusts are a European 
question as well as American. The mo- 
nopolists who have conquered us are now 
going to conquer our European cousins. 
I discover no sign of any adequate pow- 
er of resistance here in the governments 
or the business men. After careful in- 
quiry I cannot find that even the social- 
ist leaders of Germany are ready to ad- 
vocate anything that would be “ thor- 
ough.” 

The capitalistic evolution of America, 
unimpeded by the distractions that have 
divided social and personal energy in Eu- 
rope among many channels, and unham- 
pered by tradition of Church, State, rank, 
noblesse oblige, richesse oblige, régard 
for the status quo, or personal ease, has 
bred not a new Cesar, but a class of 
Czsars. There is nowhere else, and 
never before has existed, such a set of 
men as the present rulers of American in- 
dustry—nowhere men so strong, keen, 
unscrupulous, nowhere men with such a 
nose for dollars, nowhere men with so 
many dollars. Europe is too slow and 
too poor to withstand them. While it is 
talking the Americans will be doing. The 
consolidation of the principal European 
industries with the American will be ac-’ 
complished, while the Europeans are still 
talking about what they would do if it 
should be attempted. The development 
of the trusts in America has been only the 
rehearsal; the real play is now about to 
begin on the stage of the world’s indus- 
try. 

It is extremely interesting to note that 
the thought of Europe is running strong- 
ly toward international action in this 
emergency. A distinguished publicist of 
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Switzerland, known also all over Eu- 
rope as a literary man, laid before me a 
plan for such a movement. One of the 
leading professors of political economy 
here advocates the international regula- 
tion of prices as the public remedy, and 
co-operation as the private remedy. One 
of the intellectual leaders of the Belgian 
socialists, who are the most advanced and 
practical socialists in Europe, predicted 
«to me that the middle class of continen- 
tal Europe, where there still is a middle 
class, will prefer revolution to submit- 
ting to the business methods which they 
see destroying the middle class of Amer- 
ica. A movement is being strongly 
pushed among the coal miners of Eu- 
rope for an international regulation -or 
control of the coal output by the miners 
of all countries; with the co-operation of 
the mine owners if they will join, without 
it if they will not. The Belgian and 
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French miners are warm advocates of the 
plan ; the German leaders at first opposed 
it, but have now taken it up and advocate 
it in their organ and at the meetings of 
the men. The Scottish Miners’ Federa- 
tion has unanimorsly approved a provi- 
sional plan for it, which includes the 
eight-hour day, a living wage and an old 
age pension. “The nervous and imprac- 
ticable talk about European alliances for 
tariff wars against the United States is 
another aspect of the general dovecote 
fright at the appearance here of the 
American industrial Alexander, sighing 
for more worlds to conquer, and more 
lucky than Alexander, destined to find 
them. Americans must wake up to the 
fact that they are being called upon to 
become international quite as inexorably 
by industrial forces as by their military 
policy. . 


Bern, GERMANY. 


Considerations on a Conversation. 


By Andrew Lang 


6é WISH I had been a third,” was 


my reflection on reading, in The 

Critic (April, 1901), “a _ real 
conversation” between Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Archer. But “two is company, 
three is more,” and I must be content to 
chronicle here some of my reflections on 
a dialog of singular interest. Prob- 
ably Mr. Hardy’s comments on old rural 
manners are what most attract me. He 
has seen, in early youth, an actual flower- 
crowned May-pole. ‘“ Where’s Troy, 
and where’s the May-pole in the 
Strand?” The Puritans tried to cut 
down all the May-poles in England. 
Stubbs hewed at them, I think, in his 
* Anatomy of Abuses.”” They were relics 
of “Gentilism,” of “Idolatry.” That 
they were, indeed, and they arose in that 
golden age when, if Mr. J. S. Frazer is 
right, our ancestors sacrificed kings and 
casual strangers, mainly in a miscon- 
ceived belief that it was good for the 
crops. One historic May-pole is dear 
to my memory. The Scots Reform- 
ers, and their English allies, were be- 
sieging Leith, the port of Edinburgh. It 
was held for Queen Mary’s mother, then 


Regent, by a French garrison, and some 
Scottish girls who had no desire to be 
reformed, tho they needed that process. 
The Protestants made a furious night at- 
tack, but they were defeated with heavy 
loss. Next day, or rather (let me be 
accurate) next day after, a great fire 
caused by the enemy, the French and 
the lassies raised above their wall a huge 
May-pole, garlanded with flowers, to 
show their confidence and to vex “the 
godly.” That was a gay feat of war, 
but the Presbyterians cut down all our 
Scottish May-poles, and (with much dif- 
ficulty) uprooted our ancient custom of 
holding Robin Hood games in May. So, 
unlike Mr. Hardy, I never saw a May- 
pole. Nor, like him, did I ever see a 
man in the stocks. In Holland we used 
‘““jougs;” iron manacles in which minor 
offenders were fastened up in the open 
air. A pair of jougs still hang outside 
the kirk-yard of the old Norman Church 
at Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, of 
which, for some occult reason, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was an Elder. But the jougs 
have always been empty, in my time, not 
for lack of the drunk and disorderly. 















Like Mr. Hardy, I remember, in the pa- 
ternal kitchen, having seen the Christ- 
mas mummers, tho there is (or was) no 
Christmas in Scotland. They were also 
called Galatianers, the hero in their 
drama being one Galatian, or Galashun. 
There was St. George, and a Turk; I 
think there was no fair Sabra, but I am 
pretty sure that Sir William Wallace 
came in, somehow. Mr. Hardy remem- 
bers, 

“Here come I, the valiant soldier, 
Slasher is my name.” 

I remember, 

“Here come I, Galatian, Galatian is 
my name!” 

In both pieces, by Ettrick, and in Wes- 
sex, there were terrific combats with 
wooden swords; the casus belli was un- 
known to me. In both an apothecary 
entered, and resuscitated the slain. Why? 
What old rite or mystery lingered on? 
A mock slaying, a mock revival, occur 
in many savage mysteries. Perhaps all 
the players personated the spirit of veg- 
etation; everything and everybody does, 
in fashionable modern mythology. Were 
they all representatives of Adonis, was 
the fair Sabra personating the Assyrian 
Ishtar? I think there must be some less 
far-fetched explanation, but, tho, as a 
child, I was keenly interested, the words 
and intention of the play had become so 
obscure that I could make no sense out 
of it. 

In the august theater of the Galatian- 
ers I also, at about the age of five, wit- 
nessed actual magic. A younger brother 
had toothache. Somebody, perhaps his 
nurse, called in the local wise-man, or 
warlock. My brother’s head was held 
over a bowl full of hot water; mystic 
words were pronounced; and the war- 
lock bade us observe little worms wrig- 
gling in the fluid. These had been the 
cause of the pain, these his art had ex- 
pelled, into the bowl. I looked, but I 
cannot say that I saw any worms, and 
whether the pain departed with them or 
not I am unable to say with certainty. 
However, the whole affair was primitive. 

Mr. Hardy finds witchcraft and the 
evil eye as prevalent as ever in Wessex. 
Now, even in my childhood, they were 
extinct on the border; otherwise, I must 
have ferreted them out. I cannot re- 
member a trace of a local ghost, except 
one which one of my brothers insisted 
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(or insists) that he saw at home. It 
was a man in eighteenth century dress, 
and the house was of later date. The 
country boys seemed never to have heard 
of ghosts; our ancient Cameronian nurse 
had tales of slaughter of local Cove- 
nanters by Claverhouse, which I believe 
to have been totally apocryphal, ‘but 
never a specter was in her repertory. 
However, I was intimately familiar with 
all Scott’s and Mr. Crowe’s phantasms, 
unluckily, and vampires gave me many a 
wakeful hour. Mr. Archer, in the dia- 
log, suggested that the spectral was 
coming in again; and so it is, thanks to 
psychical research. Mr. Hardy differed; 
tho he has a very good telepathic yarn 
among his short tales; the kind of thing 
that Cotton Mather would have recorded. 
Mr. Archer does not want to find '“ the 
natural ” extending its borders into what 
is illogically styled “the supernatural.” 
Mr. Archer is unwilling to believe in this, 
but seems to be urged in that direction by 
evidence. Mr. Hardy is, or was, willing, 
but is not able to believe. He would 
once have given “ten years of his life to 
see a ghost, an authentic indubitable 
specter.” He could have seen no such 
thing. A “ specter” he might have seen; 
a hallucinatory appearance; a “ ghost ”’— 
that is, the spirit of a dead person— 
neither he nor any one could authenticate. 
Phantasms of the dead are not very rare, 
but how can you prove them to be 
“ghosts?” I have seen two or three 
phantasms of the living or dying (in one 
case), so I might just as easily see a 
phantasm of the dead. But these appear- 
ances (I opened my door to one of them) 
had no apparent meaning or message. 
The owner of one of them had a slight 
cold, but that seems no reason why his 
phantasm should appear to me, in an 
ulster, and with a genial grin, while I 
was engaged in historical composition at 
3.30 P.M. A phantasm of a dead friend 
might just as easily have appeared; the 
appearance would not have been a ghost, 
any more than the other was an “ astral 
body.” 

Mr. Hardy thinks that he, if any one 
ought to have a chance of seeing a 
ghost. His nerves “vibrate very read- 
ily.” So do mine, my dentist informs 
me. Both Mr. Hardy and I would “ vi- 
brate” like an aspen leaf, if we saw a 
ghost; but the effect is not the cause, 
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You vibrate because you see a ghost ; you 
don’t see a ghost because you vibrate. 
Probably thrice I have beheld a phantasm 
(once of the dying), but I did not vi- 
brate at all, because I took the appear- 
ances for real people. On the other hand, 
I suppose I “vibrated,” at least I felt 
a chill down the spine, when I once saw 
what certainly had all the air of being a 
ghost—in a haunted house. But I per- 
suaded myself that the being was a nor- 
mal housemaid. Mr. Hardy is “almost 
morbidly imaginative.” I am almost 
morbidly the reverse. Now Tennyson 
justly observed that ghosts do not ap- 
pear (or very seldom) to imaginative 
people. The seers of my acquaintance, 
with perhaps two exceptions, have been 
people of plain common sense; in excel- 
lent health. Ghosts “ come not with ex- 
pectation.” Go and look for one, and 
you never find him. I have even passed 
through the ordeal of knowing that a dy- 
ing friend, in the Antipodes, meant to 
appear to me if he could. He could not. 
He believed, I regret to say, in nothing 
(or thought so), but he was one of the 
most amazing seers of my acquaintance. 
Mr. Hardy does not even seem to believe 
that people do see phantasms of the liv- 
ing. But they do; for instance, I can- 
not deny my own experience, and that of 
a dozen intimate friends, totally uninter- 
ested in such occurrences. I do not think 
that there is any reason at all for think- 
ing that these experiences were caused 
by the action of a distant brain (as Mr. 
Archer seems to hold for possible), tho, 
in many cases that seems the least diffi- 
cult explanation. The pictures seen by 
some persons in water, or ink, or glass 
balls, do certainly (I am compelled to be- 
lieve) reflect at least the unspoken 
thoughts of others, and the same proc- 
ess may explain “death-bed wraiths.” 
But why should a person of whom I am 
not consciously thinking, and who, as 
far as can be ascertained, is not thinking 
of me, appear to me twice or thrice in 
twenty years? If I could call up vivid 
mental pictures, I might suppose that I 
had done so, but then I cannot, purpose- 
ly, call up mental pictures, any more than 

can, like Mr. Hardy, believe in Hume’s 
argument against miracles. The very 
miracles against which Hume was espe- 
cially arguing are now the commonplace 
facts of psychology; cases of “ sugges- 
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tion.” Professor Huxley, not a super- 
stitious character, exploded Hume’s ar- 
gument, which has all the fallacies rolled 
up into it. 

As to “thought transference,” Mr. 
Archer has never personally known a 
case; Mr. Hardy has, but thinks it of no 
value. Well, I have personal knowledge 
of many instances in which, by way of 
explanation, “thought transference ” 
had to be stretched till it cracked; and 
the, why and wherefore remain to me an 
inscrutable mystery. The things oc- 
curred, in shoals; 1 am perfectly certain 
of that. Mr. Archer gave two cases, one 
out of Mark Twain. “ Coincidence and 
chance resemblance,” said Mr. Hardy. In 
one of Mr. Archer’s cases I know the 
percipient; Mr. Archer conceals the lo- 
calities, or remembers them wrong. Mr. 
Hardy’s explanation is impossible; the 
person seen was not there to be seen, but 
resemblance and coincidence might again 
be invoked. The difficulty is that coin- 
cidence may be overworked, as appears 
if you take a great batch of cases. You 
are driven back on statistics. How many 
cases of empty appearances (like mine) 
to how many coinciding with death, dan- 
ger or crisis of any sort? Now statis- 
tics you cannot get in sufficient quantity, 
so cadit questio. 

“A ghost story that should convince 
me would make me a happier man; ” says 
Mr. Hardy. Facts which convince me 
that our faculties are not merely what a 
vain people supposes I could supply to 
Mr. Hardy, for I am anxious that he 
should be a happier man, and write hap- 
pier novels. But he would not believe 
my facts; and would go on believing that 
we believe that “ not to have been born 
is best.” Perhaps I have been unusual- 
ly fortunate, for, when I try to philoso- 
phize, “cheerfulness will keep breaking 
in,” as Dr. Johnson’s friend said. This 
may be “robustious swaggering: opti- 
mism ” in Mr. Hardy’s opinion. I cannot 
help it. Any experience that I have been 
through (and everybody has had un- 
pleasant quarters of an hour) is better 
than no experience at all. This is a mat- 
ter of taste. Mr. Moddle, the stricken 
Augustus, thought otherwise, in Dickens. 
Mr. Hardy takes quite a healthy interest, 
presently, in his critics. Would he not 
rather have some unfavorable reviews 
than never be reviewed at all? I am 
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sure he would dislike that extremely. 
And so it is with life; at least in the mid- 
dle classes. I don’t remember who said 
that, in Sophocles, about “ not to be born 
is best.” But Sophocles himself had a 
long and delightful innings of life. Now 
why should a credible ghost story make 
Mr. Hardy happier? 

Obviously because he would then look 


forward to a second innings—so he en- 
joys his present stay at the wicket. If not, 
why does he desire a rueful ghost to con- 
vince him that he may have another ex- 
istence? Ghosts do not seem to be hav- 
ing a good, time, tho, as they are mere 
fragmentary consciousnesses like a bad 
dream, appearances are probably deceit- 
ful. 


Lonnon, ENGLAND. 


The New Southern Democracy. 
By the Hon. John Lowndes McLaurin, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM SouTH CAROLINA, 


OUTHERN Democracy has been 
mongrelized by the infusion into it 
of populism, socialism, Tillman- 


ism, sectionalism, and all of the other 


isms of the day. The great cardinal doc- 
trines of the party have been lost sight of 
in the scramble for Democratic success, 
and the prostitution of it into a move- 
ment for the election of one man, W. J. 
Bryan, as President. Its recent leaders 
have sprung from among those in the 
South who have been elevated to office 
by sectional and inflammatory appeals to 
the prejudices and cupidity of the unsus- 
pecting people. They are not the ex- 
ponents of true Democracy, and have be- 
guiled the people from the true faith. 
With them party success is the para- 
mount consideration. They oppose and 
ridicule the broad non-political Ameri- 
can questions now before the people 
which affect the honor, the prosperity 
and the destiny of the nation. They are 
unable to, or will not, disassociate sec- 
tionalism and partisanship from true pa- 
triotism. Their aim has been to commit 
the party to no vital national policies, but 
to keep it in the position of opposition 
and obstruction to any policies favored 
by the Republican party. Under such 
leadership the party has suffered disas- 
trous defeats, and there is a growing con- 
viction that it will continue to do so un- 
less it is rehabilitated. 

No great national party can ever rea- 
sonably hope for success without. def- 
inite policies. Nor can any party com- 
posed of incongruous and diverse ele- 
ments and heterogeneous political doc- 


trines ever succeed. Its hybrid charac- 
ter is obnoxious, and is a constant men- 
ace to the harmony necessary for the tri- 
umph of any political organization. Its 
success is not a guarantee of a salutary 
and efficient administration of public af- 
fairs. Diverse classes and interests are 
apt to clash when they are installed in 
power together. Dissensions seem to be 
inherent in the Democratic organization, 
and this tendency would be developed in 
this rule of a mongrel administration. 
These considerations have made a 
great many people in the South appre- 
hensive of direful results, and caused 
them to doubt the wisdom or expediency 
of the success of the Democratic party. 
During the last few years this apprehen- 
sion and doubt has ripened into a fixed 
belief among the business element in the 
South. The section has undergone a 
wonderful industrial revolution. Mil- 
lions of capital have been invested in 
manufacturing and other enterprises. 
The agriculturists, the laborers, and all 
other classes, have felt the beneficent in- 
fluences of the new economic conditions. 
This general prosperity has excited an in- 
quiry into the causes of it. Investiga- 
tion convinces the people that it is not a 
spontaneous wave, but that it has been 
produced by the changed conditions re- 
sulting from our political and material 
progress. It is beginning to dawn upon 
them that the great American questions 
which have grown out of the national 
events of the last three years have ex- 


erted a potential-influence. They Ae 
to see in them the fruits of the upbuild- 
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ing of our whole country—of making us 
one of the great Powers of the earth—of 
opening remunerative foreign markets to 
us as the leading exporting nation, and 
of extending the influence and blessings 
of our republican institutions. Their 
hearts are beginning to swell with pride 
at the expansion of our territory, our 
trade and commerce, and our national 
glory. They see national and material 
progress in all this, and are no longer 
content to hold on to dead issues and 
party traditions. They are ready to fa- 
vor policies which will be in accord with 
our economic conditions, and will build 
up the South and whole country. While 
Democrats in State matters they at heart 
are in favor of Republican national meas- 
ures. All this will inevitably produce 
new conditions of Democracy in the 
South. The people are becoming tired of 
the vagaries of Bryan Democracy. They 
see in them no promise of party success, 
and much that is inimical to the best in- 
terests of the South. They are restive 
under the Bryan Democratic oligarchy, 
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but have submitted to it from necessity. 
The negro question has kept them in line. 
When white domination is secured, as it 
is now, they are ready to make the Dem- 
ocratic party progressive by adapting its 
principles and policies to the new eco- 
nomic conditions. They are not willing 
to destroy the party, or to renounce any 
of its cardinal doctrines, and thus build 
up a Republican party in the South. 
What they want is to vitalize Southern 
Democracy by infusing into it great 
American ideas, which are non-partisan 
and broader than party platforms. They 
would like it to be a party of practical, 
non-sectional and Democratic policies. 
They feel that when this is done all that 
can be accomplished by going into the 
Republican party can be secured within 
the lines of the Democratic party. They 
believe a revision of the political creed of 
the Democratic party and the advocacy 
by it of live issues in a progressive and 
aggressive way will restore it to public 
confidence and give it victory. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


Thoughts. 


By Charles Gounod. 


[The following little article is made up of extracts taken from a batch of private letters written by the late 
Charles Gounod, the famous composer of “* Faust,” and is here given to the public for the first time.—Ep1ror. ] 


F we were sufficiently advanced to feel 
ourselves near to one another in body, 
at the very moment that our thoughts 

rush together, there would be hardly any 
more heart-rending separations in this 
world. Alas! it seems that we do not yet 
deserve to attain such hights. 


& 


No! nothing that is really good can be 
stippressed, everything is added on. 
With affection it is the same as with the 
masterpieces of great artists, the remem- 
brance of the one never making us for- 
get the others. And I know of nothing 
more delightful than to be able to*speak 
of those one loves with those whom one 
loves, as if they-were all members of the 
one true family of the heart. 


& 


Alas! the more time is full the faster 
it flies; it is only when time is unoccu- 


pied that it hangs long and heavily on 
one’s hands. 
& 


Your little rose is on my table, near the 
pebble that you gave me; while I am 
writing to you I have put it in water, in 
order to try and keep it alive a little lon- 
ger, but do what I will, it is in my old 
heart that it will best reblossom. 


& 


I have now finished my course, and the 
only thing that remains to be done is for 
me to lay down my arms. I have fought 
a good fight with all my heart, and with 
all my soul. The rest will be in the 
world to come. z 


I feel that I am more seriously af- 
flicted now than ever I was before in the 
humanand physical side of mynature,and 
I think that the moral shocks I have sus- 
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tained have much to do with my condi- 
tion; but, thank God, neither my heart 
nor my soul is discouraged, and I hope 
never to reach that desperate state which 
is a blasphemy, and which makes of 
man his tomb. Even should the contin- 
gent of things and beings fail, life has al- 
ways one fixed course to follow, which 
must not be left, either for one’s self or 
for those we love, and this is what I en- 
deavor to do at every moment, what- 
ever may be the state of my old ruined 
frame. a 


Now I scarcely do or speak any more. 
I hope, at any rate, that this silence is 
profitable to my soul, and that my spirit- 
ual life is becoming more elevated as my 
physical force declines, each in its turn. 


& 


Friendship and music, at one and the 
same time, form a small part of that state 
of bliss which will consist in the “ simul- 
taneousness of all joys.” 


& 


You say that you do not care any more 
for that disagreeable Paris, to which you 
are about to return? — Alas! I agree with 
you ; at the present moment we are in the 
“confusion of tongues.” Paris is for 
the time being, and God knows for how 
long, the Babel of the Intellectual, and of 
the capricious. 


By what accord shall we get away 
from this division, to enter into union; it 
seems to me, however, so easy with that 
“good will” with which “peace” is 
promised. 

. & 


The further we advance in this life, the 
more intimately do we become acquainted 
with the liberty of never being free. 


& 


What a beautiful summer! What do 
you think of it? Happily there is al- 
ways sunshine in the heart, when it is 
near good friends. 
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I very much doubt that I am, as you 
say, the most engaging being on the face 
of the earth; but it is very possible that I 
may be one of those most attached to it; 
and I believe that indifference is only an- 
other name for either egotism or holi- 
ness. I know neither the one nor the 
other, except by reputation. 


ed 


I believe that our modern society is{dy- 
ing from this cause. Agitation takesithe 
place of activity, that is the truth of the 
matter; feverishness has replaced life; it 
is against feverishness that we must wage 
war, unless we wish it to destroy us. 
And this fever is everywhere and in 
everything. 

& 


Truth has always the last word, even 
in this world or after we leave it. I 
await it therefore with confidence, cer- 
tain that he who allows the trial will also 
help me to bring it to light, and I do not 
worry as to how it will come about; this 
is the secret of the Most High, into 
which we have neither the right nor the 
need to penetrate. 

Also, the real troubles of life are not 
there, they have other roots, which grow 


“deeper, and are harder to extract; the 


soul has also its locked teeth which give 
one pain when they are drawn out. But 
all this is but food for patience; the food 
passes, and patience remains as an ac- 
quired fortune. Therefore let us say, 
“ Thy will be done.” 

I have very little good to say of my 
old machine, which has been out of order 
for some time ; I am thus reduced to veg- 
etate, as a penance for the little care that 
I have bestowed upon my poor person, 
and for the carelessness with which I 
have lavished my capital and impover- 
ished my resources. I feel it very much 
by the burden that I bear. 


& ‘ 
We are not in this world to do what we 


wish;sbut to be willing to do that which it 
is our duty to do, 






Growth and Needs of American Art. 


By Harrison Morris. 


{Mr. Morris, who is the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, is also managing director of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, It is he who, for years past, has organized the representative exhibitions of current American art.— 


Eprror.] 


T is not so many year. ago as to be out 
of memory that the question was 
asked in England, “ Who buys an 

American book?” Recently complaint 
has been made in London that American 
books are monopolizing the market. 
Here, at home, the question was asked, 
within a short time, too, “ Who buys 
American pictures?” To-day the reply 
can be given, “They are bought by 
American collectors.” The admirable 
display of American art in the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 was made up largely of 
works loaned by American owners. The 
possibility is suggested that our painters 
may follow our writers in the latters’ in- 
vasion of the English market, a deep and 
apparently abiding interest having been 
awakened among our British brethren by 
the Paris exhibits. 

It is known that most of these exhibits 
were transferred to Philadelphia, con- 
stituting a noticeable feature of the sev- 
entieth annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. It 
may not be so generally understood that 
the collection represented the progress of 
American art during the past decade, not 
only with respect to work done by the 
artists, but with respect to the apprecia- 
tion accorded by the art-loving public. 
Better work has met with better recogni- 
tion, the development of higher artistic 
attainment keeping pace with the increase 
of wealth, with the extension of culture, 
and, in brief, with the general progress 
of modern civilization. The Paris inci- 
dent is now finally closed. The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy’s exhibition is at an end, 
and to-day the pictures from Paris are be- 
ing returned to their owners. The sev- 
enty-five pictures of the collection will be 
scattered far and wide over the country, 
representing as they do some fifty differ- 
ent connoisseurs and gatherers. As an 
illustration of the character of the loans 
made some of the examples best known 
to the public may be pertinently men- 


tioned : ‘“‘ Westchester Hills,” a landscape 
by Homer Martin, was loaned by Edward 
F. Milliken, of Greater New York; 
“ Newport Neck,” by the same artist, was 


Copyrighted by Raphael Tuck & Son. 
“I Will Give You Rest,” 


Anna Lea Merritt. 


(From the Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts.) 


loaned by the Lotos Club of New York; 
A. H. Wyant’s “ Sunlit Vale ” was loaned 
by H. H. Benedict; Louis Paul Dessar’s 
“Evening in Picardy,” loaned by C. W. 
Kraushaar; the late George Inness’s 
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“The Mill Pond,” loaned by Emerson 
McMillin; ‘‘ The Clouded Sun,” by the 
same artist, loaned by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh; Abbott Thayer’s 
“ Brother and Sister,” loaned by A. A. 
Carey; Bruce Crane’s “ Signs of Spring,” 
loaned by L. C. Bloomingdale; “On 
Grasmere Meadows,” by Thomas Allen, 
loaned by Boston Art Club; “ Portrait 
of Miss Fisher,” by Cecelia Beaux, loaned 
by Mrs. George Harrison Fisher ; “ Ven- 
ice,” by W. Gedney Bunce, pronounced 
by many artists visiting the Academy 
as the most beautiful picture in the Paris 
collection, loaned by E. F. Millikin; 
* Brooklyn Bridge,” by Henry W. Ran- 
ger, loaned by C. L. Hutchinson; “ The 
Anreya” and “A Flower Market in 
Tokio ””—Japanese subjects—by Rob- 
ert Blum, both loaned by Mrs. Alfred 
Corning Clark; “ On the Highlands,” by 
C. Morgan MclIihenney, loaned by Sam- 
uel T. Shaw; “Sea and Rain,” by Geo. 
H. Bogert, loaned by Wm. Clausen. The 
Pennsylvania Academy loaned six pic- 
tures—namely, “ Mother and Child,” by 
George De Forest Brush, regarded as 
one of the most important 
works in the collection; 
“Lady With a White 
Shawl,” by Wm. M. Chase;. 
“ Midday Rest,” by J. Alden 
Weir; “Fox Hunt,” by 
Winslow Homer; “The 
Cello Player,” by Thomas 
Eakins ; “ Girl at the Piano,” 
by the late Theodor Robin- . 
son, and by the same artist, 
“ Port Ben, Delaware and 
Hudson Canal,” the last 
mentioned being the picture 
presented to the Academy 
after having been refused 
by the Metropolitan Mu- 
suem, 

This list is by no means 
complete, and it is only 
given to illustrate the fact 
that there are many collect- 
ors of American pictures in 
this country to-day, and that 
they are willing to part with 
their treasures temporarily 
for the purposes of public 
exhibition. The art institu- 
tions of the country are, 
however, averse to mak- 
ing loans, only four of 
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such institutions being represented in 
this collection. The reluctance of 
these institutions to permit valuable 
works to go out of their hands con- 
stitutes one of the difficulties in bring- 
ing together collections of the best cur- 
rent work of our artists. What has been 
done, however, can be done again, and 
in the seventieth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy there were, apart 
from the Paris pictures, more than a hun- 
dred works fully up to the high standard 
of that collection both in merit and in in- 
terest, and it is, therefore, evidently pos- 
sible to secure, for regularly established 
exhibitions, a fair showing of the best 
work of the time, if the necessary care, 
money and skill are devoted to the under- 
taking. 

The day has gone by when a represent- 
ative collection of American art can be 
secured for an exhibition which is al- 
lowed to take care of itself. That was 
possible when there was very little to rep- 
resent, and when there were but few ar- 
tists to be considered as contributors. 
To-day, with American painters scattered 





Day Lilies, Robert Reid. 


(From the Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts,) 
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all over this continent, sojourning in all 
parts of Europe, and working in India, 
Japan and Australia, to bring together a 
fair representation of recent production 
is a very different proposition from mere- 
ly sending out circulars to nearby artists 
and arranging a collection from what- 
ever returns may be received. 

One of the most serious difficulties in 
forming a collection which will show the 
best work of American painters is to be 
encountered in bringing home examples 
from over the seas. The Custom House 
presents obstructions to such importa- 
tions which are almost prohibitory. 


The Seine at Paris, 
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with these. The law was originally 
drafted by persons who knew nothing 
about importing pictures, and this “ Sec- 
tion 702” has since been altered and 
amended in various tariff changes until it 
has become a patchwork of absurdities. 
The initial proceeding in case an Amer- 
ican artist abroad has work to send home 
for exhibition, is a declaration to be made 
by him before an American Consul, 
which is so complicated and confused 
that neither he nor the Consul can un- 
derstand it. This may require half a day, 
or two or three days, of his time, and 
cost a fee of two dollars and a half. 


Edward W. Redfield. 


(From the Seventieth Annual Exhibition of Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts.) 


These obstructions are raised by the law, 
and not by the officers of the law. Gen- 
eral Oliver L. Spaulding, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
such matters, is credited with the declara- 
tion that it is impossible to administer 
this law as it stands, or to import pic- 
tures‘for exhibition under its provisions. 
In the Tariff Act of 1897, “ Section 702,” 
title’“ FreejEntry” is so ambiguous that 
‘it hasbeen differently construed by suc- 
cessive Treasury officials, and is differ- 
ently administered in each port of entry; 
Philadelphia requiring compliance with 
certain regulations, and New York es- 
tablishing other rules entirely at variance 


When the work arrives here the con- 
signee must enter into a bond, renewable 
every six months, which bond involves 
such confusing stipulations that only an 
expert can interpret it. If the imported 
work changes hands, as, for example, if 
a picture goes from a Philadelphia ex- 
hibition to the Chicago Art Institute and 
from there to the Pan-American at Buf- 
falo, a new bond must be executed in each 
case, and the Custom House negotiations 
all gone through with de novo. If the 
work is sold while in this country under 
bond the frame must be inspected, ap- 
praised and an uncertain duty paid there- 
on. The frame may be decided in one 
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port to be “ a manufacture of wood,” and 
in another port it may be decided that the 
principal constituent is metal, with con- 
sequent perplexing differences in the levy 
of duties. 

These are but illustrations of the end- 
less difficulties attending the importation 
of American pictures for exhibition pur- 
poses, and these difficulties occasion ten 
times more embarrassment, trouble and 
expense than all the rest of the work to- 
gether. The Custom House 
obstructions are all the more 
vexatious for the reason that 
they are utterly useless. The - 
law does not yield any rev- 
enue to the Government, as 
these importations in bond 
are free of duty. It does 
not afford even a pretense 
of protection to the artists at 
home, and is a thorn in the 
flesh to those who are work- 
ing away from home. It is 
a survival of bygone tariff 
provisions left on the statute 
books through ignorance and 
error. It is to be hoped that 
during the first session of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress _ it 
will be reformed altogether. 
A movement is contemplated 
looking to a proper appeal 
to be made in Washington 
next winter. -Mr. . Arthur 
J. Eddy, an eminent lawyer 
of Chicago, known to the art 
world by Rodins’s bust ex- 
hibited in Paris, and by por- 
traits painted by  distin- 
guished American artists, is 
interested in this movement, 
and it is reasonably to be ex- 
pected that the art institu- 
tions of the country. con- 
cerned in ‘the holding of an- 
nual exhibitions will co-operate to bring 
about practical results early next winter. 

That it is eminently desirable to bring 
ome the works of American artists so- 
journing in other countries and to pre- 
sent them to our public at the annual ex- 
hibitions will not be questioned by any 
one interested in such matters. The pe- 


riodic exhibit of. their work keeps. the. 


painters and sculptors abroad in touch 
with the public at home, and also in sym- 
pathy with their fellow artists here. It 
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tends to prevent such unfortunate misun- 
derstandingsas that recently occurring be- 
tween the American painters in Paris and 
certain of their brethren in New York; 
and, what is more, it preserves in the 
minds and in the hearts of those abiding 
in foreign lands the sentiments of nation- 
ality and patriotism. Art is of no coun- 
try ; and artists, drifting about the world, 
along the “ lines of least resistance,” are 
more than likely to become cosmopolites, 


To the Tigers, 


F, V. Du Mond. 


(From the Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts.) 


finding themselves at home in Paris or 
London or Vienna as thoroughly as in 
New York or Philadelphia. To keep 
alive their interest in American art, there 
is no stimulant like the appreciation of 
the American public, manifested, in the 
only way it can be manifested, at pubtic 
exhibitions. 

At. the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, here referred to, sales 
were reported of more than fifty pictures 
—not all of the first importance, but in- 
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cluding a large proportion of the best 
things in the galleries—as Winslow Ho- 
mer’s “‘ Signal of Distress,” and a dozen 
other works comparable therewith. Such 
sales are immensely encouraging, of 
course, both to the artists and to the man- 
agers of the exhibition, and lovers of art 
can render no better service than to pur- 
chase the best pictures shown at our reg- 
ularly established exhibitions ; thereby in- 
ducing a reasonable expectation that the 
galleries may possibly afford a market to 
contributors; but this is not the whole 
story by a long way. The strength of 
every American exhibition of the first 
rank in these days is in the department of 
portraiture. The place of honor at the 
Academy was accorded to John S. Sar- 
gent’s portrait of General Ian Hamilton. 
A distinguished line-center was occupied 
by Cecelia Beaux’s “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
One entire wall-section was devoted to a 
collection portrait-display by John W. 
Alexander. The honors of the occasion 
were with the portrait painters, as they 
usually and properly are in our repre- 
sentative American exhibitions. These 
works, it is to be observed, are not for 
sale. The magic card marking them as 
“ Sold,” which commands. more notice 
than an honorable mention or a medal, is 
never seen on portrait frames. While 
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contributing more than any others to the 
sterling qualities of an exhibition the por- 
trait painters derive no benefit from their 
exhibits which an advantageous sale con- 
fers. 

What then is their gain? What in- 
ducement is there to persuade them? 
Why do they tax the kindness of their 
patrons by asking the favor involved in 
permitting public displays of likenesses 
which are oftentimes held sacred? The 
gain is in the public appreciation ac- 
corded them. At the Academy exhibi- 
tion there was an attendance of 53,257 
visitors. It is fair to presume that these 
visitors were interested in the pictures 
shown or they would not go out of their 
way to see them. An appeal to the at- 
tention of more than 50,000 intelligent 
people is well worth while, and it is their 
interest and approval that reward the ar- 
tists who offer work to their notice, with 
no thought of selling it. True, the pe- 
cuniary advantage is not altogether lost 
to sight, as, tho indirect, it is sometimes 
distinctly recognizable. By way of illus- 
tration, it may be mentioned that during 
the course of the Academy exhibition a 
New York contributor received five por- 
trait commissions through the agéncy of 
the institution which he probably would 
not have received but for his attractive 


**And He Vanished Out of Their Sight.” H. O. Tanner. 
(From the Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts,) 


’ 











display in the galleries. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the portrait painters 
in making exhibits, and the hanging 
committees in according them distin- 
guished places, are not influenced by con- 
siderations of prospective sales. 

Leaving out sacred pictures, which are 
not produced here to any important ex- 
tent, portraiture is recognized as the 
highest walk of art, and it is not too 
much to claim that the first of American 
painters are in the front rank of those 
who pursue this path.. The increasing 
pressure of demands made upon these 
leaders of their guild indicate that por- 
traiture is steadily gaining in general fa- 
vor, as artistic tastes are more and more 
widely cultivated. They are all engaged 
to the extent of their capacity for work, 
and apparently would be so engaged if 
that capacity were doubled. Of course, 
it is not to be expected that Sargent can 
undertake anything further until his por- 
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‘ity to execute them, all the time. 


Women Ought to Work. 


By Ida Husted Harper. 
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traits of King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra are completed. Cecelia Beaux 
has her hands full for a year to come, and 
is not accepting commissions at present. 
John W. Alexander has so many Ameri- 
can sitters that he has been obliged to 
come home from Paris and open a studio 
to facilitate his work. William M. Chase 
has many commissions ahead of his abil- 
Rob- 
ert W. Vonnoh makes a similar report, 
and so do Benjamin C. Porter, and the 
other New England portrait painters. 
To sum up these passing observations 
and point to the conclusion they indicate, 
it may be said that representative exhibi- 
tions, showing the best of current work; 
enhanced public interest therein; the in- 
creasing number and improving character 
of private collections, and the extending 
appreciation of portraiture are the no- 
ticeable present developments which her- 


ald a hopeful future for American art. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


[Mrs, Harper is the author of “* Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” and is chairman of the International Press 


Committee of the International Council of Women. 


It is hardly necessary to tell our readers that the following article 


is a discussion of Mr, Finck’s recent essay in our columns entitled ** Employments Unsuitable for Women,”’—EpTor, 


HE moment we accept the theory 
that women must enter wage- 
earning occupations only when 

compelled to do so by poverty, that mo- 
ment we degrade labor and lower the 
status of all women who are engaged in 
it. This theory prevailed throughout 
past ages, and it placed a stigma upon 
working women which is only begin- 
ning to be removed by the present gen- 
eration. As long as a woman advertised 
her dire necessity by going outside the 
home 'to work she could not avoid a feel- 
ing of humiliation and the placing of a 
barrier between herself and her more fa- 
vored sisters. The fact that only a few 
insignificant employments with the most 
meager wages were permitted added still 
further to the disgrace of her position. 
When, however, in the rapid evolution 
of the last third of a century practical- 
ly all.oecupations were thrown open and 
into these poured women of education 
and social standing, belonging to families 


of ample means, the barriers at once be- 
gan to fall and the stigma to fade out of 
sight. The great organizations of 
women which have been formed during 
this period freely admit wage-earners, all 
meet on common ground; and frequent- 
ly, by reason of their superior ability, 
women engaged in business are elected 
to the offices. There never was a time 
when there was such fraternity between 
women of the leisure and the working 
classes. To destroy this by barring out 
from remunerative vocations all except 
those who must earn their daily bread 
or become paupers would be a calamity, 
and this long ‘backward step never will 
be taken. 

Who is to decide just what shall be the 
size of the family income to entitle a girl 
to do no outside work? ‘There are some 
very rich men so niggardly in their al- 
lowance to the members of their family 
that no self-respecting girl, any more 
than a self-respecting boy, will remain a 
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dependent on their grudging bounty an 
hour longer than is positively necessary. 
But if the father of moderate income is 
generous to the full extent of his means, 
shall the daughters accept it all until his 
illness or old age drives them out into the 
world to work for themselves? Or shall 
they by their own exertions relieve him 
of their support and give him a chance to 
lay aside enough to meet these contingen- 
cies? 

Those who insist that all the women of 
the family should confine their labors to 
the household wholly ignore the vital 
fact that most of its duties have been car- 
ried outside. They note with regret 
that, “ while a century ago there were no 
women in our factories, now 45 per cent. 
of their employees are women,” but omit 
to state that far more than 45 per cent. 
of the work now done in factories has 
been taken directly away from the women 
of the household. They have not left 
their legitimate work, they simply have 
followed it from the home to the factory. 

The charge is continually made that 
the entrance of women into the industrial 
world has lowered men’s wages to a ruin- 
ous degree. As a matter of fact, there 
are very few departments of work where 
men are not receiving higher wages now 
than ever before. If, however, these 
were placed at the same figure as before 
women entered into competition, and the 
4,000,000 women now engaged in bread- 
winning employments were withdrawn 
and set down in the home, the results 
would be most disastrous, From neces- 
sity they would constitute a vast body of 
consumers depending upon an _ inade- 
quate body of producers. It would mean 
a life of idleness and privation for 
women, of added labor and sacrifice for 
men, a situation equally undesirable for 
both. 

Nothing could more effectually de- 
stroy the stimulus to exertion in the girls 
of the high schools and colleges than the 
knowledge that all progress was to stop 
on commencement day, that it was to be 
the end instead of the beginning, that be- 
cause their fathers were able to support 
them therefore they must make no use 
of this education. It is in the households 
‘of such that usually there is the least de- 
mand for domestic service on their part, 
as paid servants supply all that is neces- 
sary. Shall these highly trained girls be 
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restricted to the narrow round of social 
life? Shall they be directed to church, or 
charity, or reform work, for which they 
may have neither taste nor capacity? 
Shall they be forbidden any kind of busi- 
ness because they will take the bread out 
of the mouth of some poor woman? 
Why, then, such commendation when the 
son of a Vanderbilt, a Rockefeller, or a 
Morgan enters actively into business pur- 
suits? Shall only those girls with the 
good. luck to be poor have the chance to 
develop their talents? How shall the 
world ever know the capabilities of 
woman if she is to be restricted rigidly 
to one line of action except when starva- 
tion stares her in the face? 

Those girls who have the advantage of 
a home are not wholly responsible for the 
low wages of the clerks, factory hands, 
etc. If all such would withdraw from 
the market it still would be flooded with 
those capable only of the simplest kind 
of cheap labor. There is no such thing 
as a “ family ‘standard ” or an “ individ- 
ual standard” of wages. It is gauged 
only by the service performed. A cer- 
tain price is paid for a certain kind of 
work. No employer ever asks a man if 
he has a family, and, if so, pays him 
more, or if he is unmarried pays him less. 
If there were a “ family standard” vast 
numbers of wage-earning women should 
be paid by it, for they also are supporting 
others. Women do not “offer them- 
selves cheaply ” to employers, they do not 
underbid, they take all they possibly can 
get. If they held out for more: they 
would get nothing. Men cannot hope to 
raise their own wages by driving out this 
competing element—it has come to stay. 
They must make common cause with it 
and both advance together. 

If the ranks of bachelors were re- 
cruited only from the wage-earning 
classes there might be some force in the 
charge that by lowering wages women | 
made it impossible for men to marry. 
But the proportion of bachelors is equal- 
ly as large among the well-to-do and 
wealthy classes. If the per cent. of mar- 
riage is decreasing, one of the most con- 
spicuous causes is that women themselves 
are not so anxious to marry as they used 
to be. This is not on account of any 
change in the nature of woman, but only 
because with freedom of industrial oppor- 
tunity has come that greatest of blessings, 
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freedom of choice in marriage. Under 
the old régime the poor girl married be- 
cause she was obliged to be taken care of ; 
the rich girl because her life was without 
aim or occupation, and was considered by 
herself and everybody else a failure until 
she secured a husband. The necessity 
was practically the same in both cases. 
Now the one is enabled to take care of 
herself, and the other is permitted to fol- 
low whatever pursuit she finds most con- 
genial, and, while each expects to marry, 
each intends to wait until the husband 
comes whom she can love, respect and 
honor until death doth part. Under no 
other condition should any woman wed. 
Marriage should bear the same relation 
to her life that it does to a man’s. She 
should fit herself to be a useful and agree- 
able member of society; she should se- 
lect a vocation—the management of the 
household, a profession, philanthropy, 
stenography, factory work—whatever 
she is best adapted for, and follow it 
cheerfully and conscientiously. | When 
an offer of marriage comes she should 
balance it carefully against the work she 
has chosen, and if it bring down the scale, 
as it never will fail to do when the right 
man makes it, she should accept it with 
pride and happiness. Under these cir- 
cumstances the husband may feel infin- 
itely more honored than if he had been 
made a choice between two evils—mere- 
ly preferred to wage-earning or an idle, 
useless existence in a home which had be- 
come wearisome. Nothing could be more 
demoralizing.*than the injunction to 
women to “ regard their employment as 
a necessary evil to be cured in as many 
cases as possible by marriage.” It is a 
sorry compliment to a man to be taken 
like a dose of medicine. 

As a rule, husband and wife should 
found a home to be supported by the joint 
labor of both, his without, hers within— 
each considered of the same value and 
the proceeds belonging equally to both. 
Where there are young children it is 
most unfortunate for the mother to be 
compelled to work outside the home. It 
is even more deplorable for these children 
themselves to be employed in the mills 
and factories. There is no difference of 
opinion on these two points, and a civili- 
zation must be striven for which will 
make such sacrifices unnecessary. 

There is not, there never has been, an 
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effort “to create a sentiment that home 
is no place for a girl.” A good home is 
the one place above all others for a girl, 
as it is for a boy. It is her rest, her haven, 
her protection, but this does not neces- 
sarily imply that she must not engage in 
any work outside its limits. Neverthe- 
less, it is a far stretch of the imagina- 
tion to assume that all girls “leave the 
refining atmosphere of a home where 
they might cultivate the graces” to go 
into ill-smelling, disease-breeding shops 
and factories. Very few who are em- 
ployed in such places have homes of re- 
finement, or even of comfort and decency, 
and oftentimes the factories and stofes 
are far more cheerful and hygienic than 
the so-called homes they leave. Women 
among the poor must work, if they would 
live honestly, and the drudgery of fac- 
tory and shop is no harder than that of 
the washtub, the scrubbing brush and the 
needle, but seldom does the statistician 
or sociologist devote his time and sym- 
pathy to the victims of the heavy and 
never-ending household tasks. 

Far beyond all questions of physical 
deterioration in its seriousness, however, 
is the charge that the ranks of vice are 
recruited from those women who go out- 
side the home to labor, From many di- 
rections comes theedemand that women 
seek the shelter of other people’s homes, 
if they have none of their own, and find 
safety in housework. But there is no one 
fact which the statistics demonstrate 
more unmistakably than that domestic 
service furnishes a far greater percent- 
age of fallen women than does any other 
occupation. Helen Campbell makes this 
unqualified assertion as the result of her 
thorough researches in several countries, 
and it is clearly set forth in the reports of 
Carroll D. Wright and other authorities. 
In the investigations of Frances A. Kel- 
lor, made in various States in 1899 for 
Chicago University and published in the 
American Journal of Sociology, she 
states emphatically that “the domestic 
class furnishes the most criminals,” and 
that “ almost all cases of prostitution re- 
sulting from seduction come from this 
class.” Of 1,451 women at Blackwell’s 
Island, 1,298 were domestics, 125 house- 
keepers, practically all the remain- 
der seamstresses, laundresses and women 
following strictly feminine occupations 
carried on in the home. The rescue mis- 
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sions and maternity hospitals of all cit- 
ies tell the same story. 

Dr. Albert Leffingwell, the sociolo- 
gist, in his book on “ Illegitimacy,” 
states that only in one country, Scot- 
land, and for only one year, 1883, could 
he obtain a record: of the occupation of 
the mothers of illegitimate children. The 
10,010 such mothers he found tabulated 
as follows: Domestic servants, 4,706; 
factory girls, 2,442; seamstresses, 607; 
no occupation, 885; without information, 
385. In Great Britain the illegitimate 
births in the 1,000 for five years were 
thus distributed: London, Liverpool and 
Birmingham, three of the greatest manu- 
facturing cities in the world, 728 to the 
5,000; North Wales, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland and Shropshire, purely agri- 
cultural districts, 1,493 to the 5,000. Do 
not these statistics prove that, if the ob- 
ject is to preserve the virtue of women, 
it will be necessary to take them out of 
domestic service first of all employments ? 

It is wholiy impracticable to draw a di- 
viding line between the employments 
which are suitable and those which are 
unsuitable for women. They have just 
as much right as men have to decide this 
question for themselves. Their decision 
may impose some loss upon man, but this 
will be compensatéd by the gain to 
woman. Nobody can decide just where 
moral or physical risks are involvéd. 
Typewriting is generally considered a 
fitting occupation, and yet it may include 
both. Journalism is usually looked upon 
as a suitable calling for women, and yet 
a short time ago the editor of a prominent 
periodical devoted many columns to show 
that it was likely to lead to moral and 
physical destruction. The countless 
thousands who have listened to the elo- 
quence of a Willard or an Anthony, and 
have seen the great reforms they have 
accomplished, would take issue with him 
who would characterize them as “ stump- 
speakers, misguided and unseemly,” or 
would name theirs as a calling which 
makes women “bold, fierce, muscular 
and brawny in body or mind.” It is a 
mistaken kindness which would doom a 
woman to inhale the poisonous fumes of 
“artificial flower-making,” or to bend 
her back over a sewing-machine, or to de- 
pend on the poor rewards of the artist’s 
pencil, rather than engage in some em- 
ployment which will develop “ muscle.” 
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It is no new thing, however, for men 
to insist that women shall remain phys- 
ically soft and inactive because it pleases 
their own esthetic taste. This was the 
constant refrain of the Rousseaus and 
Voltaires of a century ago. In that book 
of advice which the good old English 
Dr. Gregory left as a “ Legacy to my 
Daughters,” toward the closeof the eight- 
eenth century, he said: “ Should you be 
so unfortunate as to possess a robust con- 
stitution by nature, simulate such sickly 
delicacy as is necessary to keep up the 
proper female charm.” The Dr. Greg-— 
orys of to-day have advanced a step be- 
yond “ sickly delicacy,” but they implore 
women to “ show their gratitude to men 
for relieving them of the heavy work by 
becoming more and more unmistakably 
and delightfully feminine.” There is 
simply a difference in expression, but 
none in the sentiment behind it. The 
progressive portion of mankind, however, 
is beginning to forget sex occasionally 
and regard woman as a human being en- 
titled to the same opportunity for healthy 
physical development as man, and from 
the kindergarten to the university girls 
now are receiving thorough, scientific 
training in athletics. The tinie is past 
when women can be frightened by an ap- 
peal not to become “muscular and 
brawny,” and if it is not objectionable 
for them to become so by college athlet- 
ics and outdoor exercise, it certainly is 
not wrong for them to develop their 
muscles by work. If, for the good of the 
world, it should become necessary to de- 
cide between “vegetables and flowers. 
the ox and the antelope,” the flowers and 
the antelope would have to go. But the 
world needs all of them. It demands 
men and women of muscle in some de- 
partments, and men and women of mind 
in others. Even in marriage it would be 
a great sacrifice to hand over to certain 
classes of men women “ whose strength 
lies in beauty and gentleness.” — 

Neither can women’ be frightened at 
the warning that by engaging in occupa- 
tions outside the home they decrease 
their chances of marrying. Whatever 
brings men and women into close asso- 
ciation promotes marriage, which is 
largely the result of propinquity. Those 
who remain in the seclusion of home find 
no rivals so dangerous as those who in 
various outside employments have an op- 


















portunity to meet the men, and whom 
they continually see marrying not only 
their fellow workmen, but frequently 
their employers. The latter, in all kinds 
of business, declare that the greatest ob- 
jection to employing women is that they 
marry after a few years’ service. 

It is not intended to argue that every 
woman should leave the home and go into 
business, but only that those who wish to 
do so shall have the opportunity, and that 
men shall no longer monopolize the gain- 
ful occupations. The pleasure of earn- 


_ing money and of enjoying financial in- 


dependence is just as sweet to a woman 
as toa man. If men would look upon 
the household service performed by the 
women of their family as a wage-earn- 
ing occupation, entitled to a fixed re- 
muneration, there would be infinitely less 
desire on their part to engage in outside 
work. When, however, they receive 
only board and lodging, and must ask 
for every dollar required for clothes and 
other necessities, they naturally gaze with 
longing eyes into more fruitful fields of 
labor. When men cannot afford to pay 
their daughters or ‘sisters a fixed sum, 
then at once the argument falls to’ the 
ground that “by studying domestic 
economy women save as much money at 
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home as they can earn in outside occupa- 
tions.” 

It may be that in selecting a wife 
“men want a girl who has not rubbed off 
the peach-bloom of innocence by expo- 
sure to a rough world,” but it is not per- 
mitted all girls to stay at home and take 
care of their peach-bloom. Those women 
who make it the object of life to culti- 
vate “refined allurements and soft 
blandishments to render themselves de- 
sirable to future husbands,” are not many 
degrees removed from their sisters who 
practice the same arts upon the street 
with a less permanent object. It is no 
longer practicable to shut women up 
within four walls to preserve their vir- 
tue, and, instead of demanding a return 
to that medieval custom, it is the duty of 
society to recognize the new order, and, 
through individual effort, public senti- 
ment and law, to improve the conditions 
which surround wage-earning women; 
to invest them with every right and priv- 
ilege possessed by workingmen; and in 
every possible way help them develop 
strength of character to resist temptation 
and to fix a higher standard not only for 
themselves, but also for the men with 
whom they come in contact. 

New Yor« City, 


By Thomas Walsh. 


VER the fields and the sea 
To where on the hill I was sleep- 


ing, 
There whispered a Voice unto me, 
“ Arise!” and I caught the sun creeping 
In under the door of the room; 
And my eyes, still salt from old weeping, 
Looked up and saw ’twas a tomb. 


Then I remembered it all :— 
The hush of loved voices; the token 
Of roses; the tears you let fall; 

The sobs half smothered and broken. 
Ah, long it had seemed since my breast,— 
With the farewells only half spoken,— 

Had heaved its last sigh into rest. 


In dust fell the wreath from my head, 
As I broke through the cobwebs that bound 


me; 
Still, still the Voice beautiful said, 

“ Arise!” and I felt all around me; 
Till on the mildewy floor, 

Standing a-tremble I found me, 
And stealthily opened the door, 


Oh, the vast surge of the light 
And warmth and earth’s gladness! The 


singing 
Of birds through the blossom-drifts white, 
And the far bells’ silvery ringing! 
All my stained robe, as I stood 
In the sunlight, grew pure; the lark wing- 
ing, 
Shook music o’er pasture and wood. 


Out on the glittering lands 

A great white army went slowly 
With branches of palm in their hands, 

’Mid the silence seraphic and holy,— 
Went over smooth hills by the sea, - 

Whence the Voice came murmuring lowly, 
“ Arise, and come unto Me!” 


Rapturous thrill of those words! 

As I felt all their meaning awaken, 
My heart leaped up with the birds, 

All thoughts of old sorrows forsaken! 
And out by the fields and the sea 

I stole till the throng was o’ertaken, 
And sighed, “ Unto Thee! Unto Thee!” 


Brooxtyn, N, Y, 























































































































The Top Side 


By Rev. W. 


A TRUE STORY. 


of the Earth. 


E. Barton. 


{A recent article in THe INDEPENDENT by our excellent friend, ‘* Dicast,”’ refers to the Rev. John Jasper, who was 
buried at Richmond on the 4th of April, as ‘‘ the last outspoken defender of the old astronomy.” The following article 
shows that the statement is not quite correct. There still live many thousands of such outspoken defenders, Dr. 
Barton writes that he prepared the paper which follows at the same time that he was writing his story, ‘* Pine Knot,” 
As the story progressed he found use for the incident, and with slight modifications embodied it in the story, Readers 
of the book who may have supposed it an imaginary event, and as such the reviews have treated it, will see that it was 
essentially true to fact. It is easier for reasonably intelligent people to believe that ‘* the sun do run,” which was 
Brother Jasper’s way of putting it, than we may at first imagine.—Ep1rTor.] 


66 HAT discovery have you made 
in your later years which 
would modify your preach- 

ing if you had to begin anew? ” 

{ thought this a pretty good question, 
and I waited for my friend, the venerable 
minister, to reply. He thought a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“The discovery that there is more to 
be said than I once thought on the other 
side of almost any question.” - 

It was my first term of school in the 
Kentucky mountains. I had gone out 
for my college vacation, and was having 
a very comfortable time among the hos- 
pitable, kind hearted people of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, and was earning 
money toward my next year’s expenses. 
Having few text-books in my school, ex- 
cept Webster’s “ Old Blueback ” Speller, 
I gave the school oral lessons in other 
branches. It was thus that the minis- 
ter’s son learned from me that the earth 
is round. 

I am afraid I was not as tactful as I 
ought to have been. As I remember it, 
it seems to me a pity that I was unable 
to conciliate the father, or to assure him 
that his son was not in danger from my 
teaching. At last he took the boy out of 
school, saying that while his progress 
was satisfactory in other things, he could 
not have him taught infidelity. 

The event made no small stir in the 
community. Some people agreed with 
the minister and some with the teacher. 
The man with whom I boarded, an intel- 
ligent man and a member of the Legis- 
lature, proposed a public discussion of 
the question. 

It was at a “stir-off” that we ar- 
ranged for the debate. The minister 
owned a cane mill, and took it from 
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farm to farm in the season, grinding out 
the cane juice and boiling the sap into 
molasses. The sap which had boiled 
several hours was ready to be dipped 
into kegs at night, and a merry throng 
surrounded the fire and waited for the 
pan to come off. When they lifted it off 
and the molasses began to cool a score 
of newly whittled paddles came into 
requisition. All hands scraped the edges 
of the pan where the molasses was thick- 
est, licked the paddles clean and came 
again. 

I had had molasses enough, and was 
watching the crowd around ,the pan, 
when the minister came to me with a 
challenge to a public debate. I accepted, 
and we quickly arranged the details amid 
a hum of merry voices and occasional 
laughter about the pan. 

It was agreed that the minister should 
call as his colleague another minister 
from Laurel County; that I should find 
another school teacher to assist me; that 
the debate should occupy two evenings; 
that on each night the four speakers 
should consume three-quarters of an 
hour apiece in opening, and the leaders 
a half hour each in closing. The plan 
was the same for both evenings, except 
that the two sides were to alternate in 
opening and closing; the teachers had to 
open the first night, and were allowed to 
close ; the preachers began and ended the 
discussion on the second night. Each 
side was to choose a judge, and the two 
were to choose a third, who were to ren- 
der a decision at the close of the second 
evening. 

The discussion took place in the log 
school house. There was a fire in the 
huge fire place, and there were candles 
and little smoking chimneyless brass 
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lamps that had been brotight by different 
families, and these cast their flickering 
and uncertain light. The program as 
scheduled was four hours in length, but 
the debate began early, and the October 
evenings were long, and the mountains 
of Kentucky do not demand short ser- 
mons or speeches. : 

I opened the discussion by stating the 
arguments given in the geographies. I 
told of the masts of the ships which ap- 
pear before the hull; of the round shadow 
which the earth casts on the moon; of 
the fact that certain men, some of whom 
I had seen, had actually sailed around 
the earth, and so on. 

But my opponent scouted the mast- 
and-hull argument, and declared that it 
might be true and yet prove nothing. 
Moreover, it was evident that to people 
living among the hills an argument based 
on unobstructed vision was ineffective ; 
they had no experience which helped to 
interpret it. 

As to the eclipse, the preacher de- 
clared that eclipses varied. He had seen 
one of the sun, and the shadow came off 
on the same side it went on; how could 
that be if my revolution theory was cor- 
rect? Eclipses were freaky things, and 
nobody knew how they would act. As 
to the story of men’s sailing around the 
world, who did not know that men who 
traveled were notorious liars? They 
came back knowing it was impossible to 
disprove their large stories, and people 
expected them to lie, and they did lie. 
Or, if the man who told this story did 
not lie, he might have been mistaken. 
“Like as not he sailed ’round pretty nigh 
the ridge of it, and so came back all right, 
but he kept on the top side all the time,” 
said the minister. He added with ges- 
tures that “ the world may be round this- 
a-way ” (i. e., round on top), “or even 
round this-a-way” (1%. @., cylindrical), 
“but hit aint round this-a-way” (1. e¢., 
spherical). 

Then came the positive part of his ar- 
gument. He appealed to reason and ob- 
servation ; he had sat up one night to see 
whether the mill pond ceased at any time 
to run over the dam, as with the slight- 
est inclination of the earth this one level 
stretch of water should have done. He 
had been something of a traveler him- 
self and had been twice to Virginia and 
once well down into Tennessee, nor had 
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he found any place where the earth ap- 
peared to curve. He ridiculed the the- 
ory which would compel us to hold on 
to the trees at night to keep from falling 
off, and squarely denied that there could 
be any people on the under side of the 
earth walking with heads down, and fool- 
ish enough to think their heads were up. 
. Then came my colleague, who re- 
minded them of the fly on the apple, and 
illustrated by shadows on the wall the 
theory of eclipse and the procession of 
the seasons. 

Then came the other minister. He 
had come far—*cl’ar over the aidge of 
the yirth in Laurel,” as he ironically told 
us in his introduction. He was not 
bound by any false notion of courtesy; 
he did not live here, he said, and he pro- 
posed to hew to the line and let the chips 
fly where they would. This was an age 
of new ideas, and most of them false 
ones; it was a time when people were 
likely to believe a lie and be damned; it 
was a time for the friends of the truth to 
stand by the truth, and not let any false 
ideas of friendship or hospitality keep 
them from exposing error and branding 
it as such. 

Having so spoken, he moved around 
to where he could confront me and be- 
gan his argument. He was a stalwart 
man, a giant in stature, and looked taller 
in his jeans coat, which he wore without 
a vest over his hickory shirt, and his gray 
jeans trousers. His name was the same 
as that of a Tennessee General in the 
Civil War, and he was related to him. 
Certainly he showed no fear that night 
as he faced this new and dangerous error. 

-He began with the declaration that 
the Bible declares that God laid the cor- 
ner stone of earth and stretched the line 
upon it. He asked how a straight line 
could conform to a curved surface, or a 
round earth have a corner stone. He 
went on to affirm that the course of the 
sun is from one end of the heavens to the 
other, and that if the sun is stationary the 
Bible statement must be false. He 
showed that the Bible says there is noth- 
ing hid from the heat thereof, whereas 
I had told of the poles long in darkness 
and in winter. He went through the 
Bible and sought out a long array of quo- 
tations. He got as far as Joshua, and 
spent the rest of his time upon him, and 
promised to resume next night. The 
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closing addresses summed up matters, 
but did not materially change the status 
of the argument. 

My friend the teacher and I took 
counsel together. It was plain that the 
audience was divided in its sympathies. 
A small majority, we judged, was 
against us. We had chosen for our 
judge the legislator with whom I 
boarded. He was an old school teacher ; 
had been county commissioner of schools, 
and we were sure of his vote. Our 
friends had chosen another preacher, and 
we were sure he would vote against us. 
These two had chosen one of the local 
officers—a constable—and until that year 
a school trustee. Personally he believed 
the earth flat, but he had a warm regard 
for me, and his children were in school. 
How he would vote was uncertain. But 
apart from this we wanted to convince 
the community. So we prepared some 
simple apparatus to illustrate the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and the next night 
began again the discussion of the ques- 
tion: “ Resolved, That the earth is flat 
and stationary, and that the sun moves 
around it once in twenty-four hours.” 

The discussion of the second evening 
developed no great or new ideas on either 
side, but the arguments grew more ear- 
nest, and on the side of our opponents 
more personal. The second speaker was 
in dead earnest, and was dramatic as 
well. He chose a position beside my 
chair, and made occasional hammering 
gestures descending toward my head. I 
thought of the trip hammer so finely ad- 
justed that it could touch a watch on the 
anvil and not break the crystal, and I 
hoped his mighty poundings would con- 
tinue to stop above my head. At the 
close of each heated period he cleared his 
throat with a threatening gargle, looking 
down at me the while. At times he in- 
dulged in sarcasm. 

“He’s a college student—ah! And 
he’s come out here to instruct us—ah! 
Yes, and to larn us about the shape of the 
yarth—ah! And he knows more’n what 
Joshua did—ah! Brethering, do ye 
reckon Joshua didn’t know what to pray 
_ fur? Did he say ‘ Yarth, stand thou still 
on thine axletree?’ No! He says, 
sezee, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon—ah! And thou moon in the 
valley of Ajalon—ah!’ But he knows 
more’n Joshua! Yes, I shouldn’t won- 
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der ef he allows he knows more’n God 
A’mighty that writ this book—ah! I 
tell ye, brethering, hit’s the docterin of 
infidelity—ah! And any man that ’ll 
teach it ought to be drummed out of the 
country—ah! R-r-r-r-r-ck!” 

Truly, there was more to be said on 
this side of the question than I had 
thought. And it was evident that the 
audience was by no means a unit in our 
favor. The hour grew late. The dis- 
cussion ended, and the judges went out 
in the dark to decide. 

The vote stood two to one in our favor. 
The constable cast the deciding vote. 
But he admitted to me that he was not 
fully satisfied. The decision lay some- 
what heavily upon his conscience. He 
sought an interview with me soon, ex- 
plaining that his vote was on the merits 
of the argument as he understood it, and 
not an indorsement of my position on the 
question. He asked me to come home 
with the children and spend a night and 
answer some other questions. Soa few 
nights later I stayed at his house. 

After supper I set a candle on a stool, 
and, taking a ball of yarn, stuck a knit- 
ting needle through it, and walked round 
and round the candle, holding the ball 
high on one side and low on the other, 
and turning the ball the while. The ex- 
planation lasted long, but at last it was 
My friend, the 
constable, declared himself converted. 
So we went to bed, and the earth rolled 
out into the sunlight again. 

After all, we are not so far removed 
from the same opinion. When Cotton 
Mather preached in Boston that the sun 
is the center of the solar system,—and 
Cotton Mather, spite of his vanity and 
follies, was a progressive man in his 
day,—so learned and intelligent a man as 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, went home 
and recorded in his diary his protest. 
Let us not hasten to call people ignorant 
who went into isolation in Sewall’s time 
and have kept pretty well the ideas of his 
age on some matters. 

But I must tell about two of my con- 
verts. One of them came to me when I 
returned next year. He had been to 
London, the county seat of Laurel 
County. The railroad had just been fin- 
ished to that point, and he had seen it. 
The rails, he said, were as far apart as he 
could ‘reach, but as they stretched away 
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in the distance they almost came to- 
gether. 

“Don’t that show,” he asked with the 
zeal of a new convert, “ that everything 
works toward the center of gravitation? ” 

The other was my friend the con- 
stable. The subject came up in our first 
meeting. I brought it up, and he fought 
shy of it. SoI pressed the matter, for I 
suspected that he had fallen from grace. 
At length, he said: 

“ Well, I reckon I mought as well own 
up. They say an honest confession is 
good for the soul. You made that seem 
mighty plain, and I thought I believed it. 


But I wasn’t comfortable. ’Peared like 
every time the old thing flopped over she 
was goin’ to spill us off, and I couldn’t 
git around Joshua and the corners and 
foundations of the earth. And I said: 
‘Let God be true and every man a liar! 
And I don’t want to believe it, and ain’t 
agoin’ to.’” 

I took the hand of my good friend and 
said: “If I were in your place I don’t 
believe I would.” 

So I have no doubt there yet remains 
opportunity for some ambitious reader of 
this story to try whether his own success 
may be more enduring. 

Oax Park, ILL. 


Affairs in Belgium. 


By A. Maynard Butler. 


T is a far cry from the smallest, or al- 
most the smallest, of European coun- 
tries to the largest of the Western 

Continent; a tremendous leap, commer- 
cially, religiously, socially, from roaring, 
seething, hurrying, gigantic New York, 
to the quiet, circumscribed, clumsily gay 
city of Brussels:—clumsily, because a 
people half Flemish is necessarily some- 
what sluggish, even in its amusements 
and, alas! in its excesses coarsely bru- 
tish. Herein lies the key to the failure 
of the Belgian capital to charm the for- 
eign resident. The visiting stranger, on 
the other hand, often spends a pleasant 
month in wandering about the Grand’ 
Place, with its exceedingly picturesque 
Hotel de Ville and Maison des Rois; its 
peasants squatted in the middle of the 
Square, selling fruits, vegetables and 
meat, while auctioneers shout their wares 
from the windows and steps of the old 
Halle de Commerce; or he may pass 
his time collecting illustrated post-cards 
showing the modest Palace of the Count 
of Flanders, the Bois, the Boulevard 
Anspach. If he has a taste for literature 
and remembers his Charlotte Bronté he 
may prowl into the smudgy street which, 
in the days of “ Villette,” was called the 
Rue Louise, and saw the discontented lit- 
tle English governess trudging her daily 
walk, all unconscious that a niche in the 
gallery of great novelists awaited her. 

Or, he might, in the phraseology of the 


neighborhood, have “ assisted” at a Te 
Deum, sung in the Cathedral, or Church 
of St. Gudule, in honor of the popular 
Heir to the Throne, Prince Albert, and 
his newly-wedded wife, when the Pope’s 
Nuncio, Monsignore Belmondo, in his 
long purple gown, accentuated the fact 
that this portion of the Netherlands is 
Roman Catholic. It is not, however, 
only in church and on occasions of cere- 
mony that the religious bias is made sig- 
nificant. For, altho Belgium counts 
among Continental countries as skep- 
tical, the religious are the only questions 
upon which political parties divide: so 
that here is presented the odd spectacle 
of a Chambre des Représentants elected, 
not upon demands of national, state or 
municipal importance, but upon their de- 
gree of fervor in regard to the Papal 
supremacy ; seated, indeed, according to 
the shade of their views. In the middle 
of the barren, white-walleéd room are 
ranged intense Catholics, at present the 
Government; at their left, the Liberal 
Catholics ; at their right, the ultra Liber- 
als, who are not. Catholic at all, and here, 
by an unfortunate misapplication of the 
term, called Socialists and Atheists. 
These men, only to be found, I fancy, in 
Belgium, are, be it observed, as far re- 
moved as possible from the dignified 
German Socialist of the Barth and Bebel 
school and openly profess anarchy. 

In all phases of life the same lack of 
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national or public spirit is conspicuous. 
In short, there is no such person as a 
Belgian; the inhabitants of Brussels 
spend half their energy in explaining to 
you what they are not. The man of 
Flemish extraction, proud of his descent 
from the original, Netherlands stock, 
eager to exhibit his claim to the great 
literature of the Dutch language, is none 
too sympathetic with the small, wiry, 
nervous citizen of the Walloune Prov- 
inces who, French in temperament and 
inclined to sneer at his large-limbed fel- 
low countryman, is, nevertheless, jealous 
to the verge of hysterics of everything 
which France produces ! 

Together, these arbitrarily coalesced, 
but instinctively conflicting elements 
form what since 1830 is called La Bel- 
gique. But, tho you can make a coun- 
try, a space on a map, a frontier, by 
agreement and treaty, you cannot pre- 
arrange a nation. That must grow, 
slowly develop, work for the same ideal, 
love the same customs, hope for similar, 
mutual benefits! 

Of all this, Belgium knows nothing. 
Her, King is “ the King of the Belgians,” 
not of herself: a ruler suggested by the 
Powers and accepted by her hetero- 
geneous elements on conditions which in- 
ternal disorders may, any day, scatter to 
the winds. The looseness of the mon- 
archical tie which, in a land of one race, 
might tend to strengthen affection while 
encouraging personal freedom and indi- 
vidual dignity, here serves but to harden 
into rude criticism of the members of the 
Royal House and into cheap bravado. 

Not a very attractive character,the ob- 
server concludes; and, in the main, his 
conclusion is correct. “Who is your 
national hero?” an American once, in 
my hearing, asked a Belgian jurist. 
“Hero? national hero! What do you 
mean?” repeated the latter with a blank 
expression and a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Your typical Belgian, the man of the 
past whom you teach your children to 
admire,” persisted the American. “We 
don’t tell our children  fairy-tales, 
we ” stammered the peppery Wal- 
loune, growing embarrassed and prepar- 
ing to be angry. “ But history is not 
fairy-tales,” replied the citizen of the 
loyal Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
shocked and a little disgusted. “ Surely 
you teach your hoys what their ancestors 
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did, why they fought, what they gained 
by their struggles before 1830; there was 
Philip van Artevelde! ” 

“ Ah, bah! Van Artevelde un Flam- 
mand!” burst out the Walloune, his 
cheeks purple with rage and his little 
Jesuit soul all on fire to discredit a brave 
man who did not creep under the papal 
yoke; and we of a longer acquaintance 
with the country lead the conversation 
into another channel. 

Men who live thus divided ready to 
shake their fists the moment one or the 
other side crosses the line, v-ho look at 
life solely from the individual stand- 
point, never from that of the general 
good; who have no songs which cele- 
brate prowess of their forefathers and 
inspire their sons to like deeds; how can 
such men form a nation? 

They cannot, they do not. This non- 
homogeneous Pays-Bas is a living exam- 
ple of the fruitlessness of the attempt; 
its nonentity till now as an element 
among European Powers the result. 

But there are not lacking signs that a 
new era is dawning for Belgium. The 
development of the Congo; the immense 
resources hidden in the vast area which 
it traverses; the recent special expedi- 
tions undertaken by the company and in- 
ducements offered to respectable young 
men, no longer to adventurers and vaga- 
bonds, to join them; the keen interest of 
the King in all that pertains thereto and 
his own unflagging industry in working 
to popularize colonization; an enthusi- 
asm which, according to the old school 
of courtier, oversteps proper bounds and 
threatens to lead to abdication in favor 
of the son of the Comte de Flanders, that 
the Royal Geographer may himself set 
forth for Africa! 

Then, too, the masters of the Athenies 
or Gymnasia, as they would be called 
elsewhere, of the normal schools and the 
Ecoles Moyennes, are placing the flag, 
with its broad red, yellow and black 
stripes in the Aula of their buildings, 
and halting the boys to salute it when 
they march past in their daily drill. Not 
a very extraordinary token of patriotism 
to American and English lads that! But 
one until the past five or six years un- 
known to the Belgian schoolboy. 

And not to the schoolboy :—“ the col- 
ors!” exclaimed a gentleman to a Brus- 
sels lady at dinner a few weeks ago, as 




















she took up a pretty card, tied with the 
Belgian ribbons, while he admired the 
dainty red, white and blue at his own 
plate. “Ah, oui!” she replied, “in the 
United States they put ribbons around 
the plates for the Christmas? ” 

“ Ah—um—but look, your own flag, 
you know—Belgian—um,” responded 
the embarrassed diplomat, endeavoring 
not to look his amused hostess in the eye, 
while the guest opposite, an ardent sub- 
ject of the German Emperor, adjusted 
his monocle with a commiserating curl 
of the lip. 

The ignorance is not rare, tho the 
stupidity is happily not entirely charac- 
teristic of the dames de Bruxelles. 

The war in China and the efforts of 
the Socialists to force the Government 
to participate in the imbroglio, are also 
arousing new thoughts in Belgium. The 
pumped up speeches in the Chambre 
sound droll enough in comparison with 
the impassioned tirades which resound 
from week to week through the Wash- 
ington, London and Paris Houses. But 
the Minister of War is, nevertheless, un- 
easy; he may be actually called upon to 
express a decided opinion, if these im- 
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petuous beings who look beyond their 
noses continue in this strain! 

And, last of all, the influence which 
is pushing, prodding slow, borné Bel- 
gium into intelligent enterprise is the 
idea held ‘ever it by certain enthusiasts, 
who are supported and encouraged by 
the King, that tt may be invaded by 
France when, la belle Paris, having set- 
tled up her Exposition accounts and re- 
finished the Dreyfus affaire, will be 
ready to set forth on the grand triumphal 
march against perfide Albion, Allemagne 
the enemy, and the Teutonic race in 
general. 

How different the picture when, cross- 
ing the frontier at Rosendaal, one enters 
Holland! Truly named the heart of the 
Netherlands is the sturdy, picturesque, 
independent, courageous land, with navi- 
gators world-famous, to which it can 
point with pride; with countries, nay 
Continents, which it has helped to people. 
America, South Africa, New York and 
Pretoria, the Hudson and the Vaal; from 
one of the great oceans of the globe to 
the other; little Holland looks with the 
eyes of a mother. 

BrussELs, BELGIUM, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ANTI-LyNCHING BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL AFRO-AMERICAN COUNCIL. 


|* was eminently befitting that THE 
INDEPENDENT’S first number in the 
new century should contain a strong 
protest against lynching. The deepest 
dyed infamy of the nineteenth century 
was that which, in its supreme contempt 
for law, defied all constitutional guaran- 
ties of citizenship, and during the last 
fifteen years. of the century put to death 
two thousand men, women and children, 
by shooting, hanging and burning alive. 
Well would it have been if every preacher 
in every pulpit in the land had made so 
earnest a plea as that which came from 
Miss Addams’s forceful pen. 
Appreciating the helpful influences of 
such a dispassionate and logical argu- 
ment as that made by the writer referred 
to, I earnestly desire to say nothing to 





lessen the force of the appeal. At the 
same time an unfortunate presumption 
used as a basis: for her argument works 
so serious, tho doubtless unintentional, 
an injury to the memory of thousands of 
victims of mob law, that it is only fair 
to call attention to this phase of the 
writer’s plea. It is unspeakably infa- 
mous to put thousands of people to death 
without a trial by jury; it adds to that 
infamy to charge that these victims were 
moral monsters, when, in fact, four-fifths 
of them were not so accused even by the: 
fiends who murdered them. 

Almost at the beginning of her dis- 
cussion, the distinguished writer says: 

“Let us assume that the Southern citizens 


who take part in and abet the lynching of ne- 
groes honestly believe that that is the only 
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successful method of dealing with a certain 
class of crimes.” 


It is this assumption, this absolutely 
unwarrantable assumption, that vitiates 
every suggestion which it inspires Miss 
Addams to make. It is the sdme base- 
less assumption which influences ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred persons 
who discuss this question. Among many 
thousand editorial clippings I have re- 
ceived in the past five years, ninety-nine 
per cent. discuss the question upon the 
presumption that lynchings are the des- 
perate effort of the Southern people to 
protect their women from black mon- 
sters, and while the large majority con- 
demn lynching, the condemnation is tem- 
pered with a plea for the lyncher—that 
human nature gives way under such aw- 
ful -provocation and that the mob, in 
sane for the moment, must be pitied as 
well as condemned. It is strange that 
an intelligent, law-abiding and - fair 
minded people should so persistently 
shut their eyes to the facts in the discus- 
sion of what the civilized world now con- 
cedes to be America’s national crime. 

This almost universal tendency to ac- 
cept as true the slander which the lynch- 
ers offer to civilization as.an excuse for 
their crime might be explained if the 
true facts were difficult to obtain. But 
not the slightest difficulty intervenes, 
The Associated Press dispatches, the 
press clipping bureau, frequent book 
publications and the annual summary of 
a number of influential journals give 
the lynching record every year. This 
record, easily within the reach of every 
one who wants it, makes inexcusable the 
statement and cruelly unwarranted the 
assumption that negroes are lynched 
only because of their assaults upon wom- 
anhood. 

For an example in point: For fifteen 
years past, on the first day of each year, 
the Chicago Tribune has given to the 
public a carefully compiled record of all 
the lynchings of the previous year. 
Space will not permit a résumé of these 
fifteen years, but as fairly representing 
the entire time, I desire to briefly tab- 
ulate here the record of the five years 
last past. The statistics of the ten years 
preceding do not vary, they simply em- 
phasize the record here presented. 

The record gives the name and nation- 
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ality of the man or woman lynched, the 
alleged crime, the time and place of the 
lynching. With this is given a résumé 
of the offenses charged, with the num- 
ber of persons lynched for the offenses 
named. That enables the reader to see 
at a glance the causes assigned for the 
lynchings, and leaves nothing to be as- 
sumed. The lynchers, at the time and 
place of the lynching, are the best au- 
thority for the causes which actuate 
them. Every presumption is in favor of 
this record, especially as it remains ab- 
solutely unimpeached. This record gives 
the following statement of the colored 
persons lynched and the causes of the 
lynchings for the years named: 


Murder. ... ........... 
Attempted murder 
Incendiarism 


Unknown cause 
Slapping a child 
Shooting at officer....... 1 
Alleged murder 


Writing insulting letter. 1 
Attempted rape Cattle Thief 


Mistaken identity....... 


Murderous assault ..... 
Running quarantine 


Bad reputation 
Unknown offense 
Killing white cap 
Attempted murder...... 
Insulting white woman. 


Elopement....... ; 


Giving evidence ..... .. 2 | Concealing murderer.... 


Refusing to give evidence 


1898. 


Miscegenation 
Attempted rape. ........ 7 | Unknown offense 
Complicity‘in rape...... 1 
Highway robbery 
Mistaken identity 
Suspected murder 
Assaults upon whites... 4 


1899. 


Unknown offense....... 
Resisting arrest 

Mistaken identity....... 
Aiding escape of mur- 





Attempted rape......... 8 





Lynching and the Excuse for It 


Attempted assault 

Race prejudice. ........ 9 
Plot to kill whites ag 
Suspected robbery...... sewh schcleds? ee 
Giving testimony....... 1 
Attacking white men.. 
Attempted murder 


Suspicion of arson...... 1 
Aiding escape of mur- 


Suspected murder,...... 
Unknown offense 


With this record in view there should 
be no difficulty in ascertaining the al- 
leged offenses given as justification for 
lynchings during the last five years. If 
the Southern citizens lynch negroes be- 
cause “ that is the only successful method 
of dealing with a certain class of 
crimes,” then that class of crimes should 
be shown unmistakably by this record. 
Now consider the record. 

It would be supposed that the record 
' would show that all, or nearly all, lynch- 
ings were caused by outrageous assaults 
upon women; certainly that this partic- 
ular offense would outnumber all other 
causes for putting human beings to death 
without a trial by jury and the other safe- 
guards of our Constitution and laws. 

But the record makes no such disclos- 
ure. Instead, it shows that five women 
have been lynched, put to death with un- 
speakable savagery, during the past five 
years. They certainly were not under 
the ban of the outlawing crime. It shows 
that men, not a few, but hundreds, have 
been lynched for misdemeanors, while 
others have suffered death for no offense 
known to the law, the causes assigned 
being “mistaken identity,” “ insult,” 
“bad reputation,” “ unpopularity,” “ vio- 
lating contract,” “running quarantine,” 
“giving evidence,” “frightening child 
by shooting at rabbits,” etc. Then, 
strangest of all, the record shows that 
the sum total of lynchings for these of- 
fenses—not crimes—and for the alleged 
offenses which are only misdemeanors, 
greatly exceeds the lynchings for the 
very crime universally declared to be the 
cause of lynching. 

A careful classification of the offenses 
which have caused lynchings during the 
past five years shows that contempt for 
law and race prejudice constitute the 
real cause of all lynching. During the 
past five years 147 white persons were 
lynched, It may be aruged that fear of 
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the “ law’s delays ” was the cause of their 
being lynched. But this is not true. 
Not a single white victim of the mob was 
wealthy or had friends or influence to 
cause a miscarriage of justice. There 
was no such possibility—it was contempt 
for law which incited the mob to put so 
many white men to death without a com- 
plaint under oath, much less a trial. 

In the case of the negroes lynched the 
mobs’ incentive was race prejudice. Few 
white men were lynched for any such 
trivial offenses as are detailed in the 
causes for lynching colored men. Ne- 
groes are lynched for “ violating con- 
tracts,” “unpopularity,” “testifying in 
court ” and “ shooting at rabbits.” As 
only negroes are lynched for “no of- 
fense,” “unknown offenses,” offenses 
not criminal, misdemeanors and crimes 
not capital, it must be admitted that the 
real cause of lynching in all such cases is 
race prejudice, and should be so classi- 
fied. Grouping these lynchings under 
that classification and excluding rape, 
which in some States is made a capital 
offense, the record for the five years, so 
far as the negro is concerned, reads as 
follows: 


Race 
prejudice. Murder. 


Total 
Rape. lynchings. 
86 


128 
102 

90 
108 


504 


This table tells its own story, and 
shows how false is the excuse which 
lynchers offer to justify their fiendish- 
ness. Instead of being the sole cause of 
lynching, the crime upon which lynchers 
build their defense furnishes the least 
victims for the mob. In 1896 less than 
thirty-nine per cent. of the negroes 
lynched were charged with this crime; 
in 1897, less than eighteen per cent.; in 
18908, less than sixteen per cent. ; in 1899, 
less than fourteen per cent., and in 1900, 
less than fifteen per cent. were so | 
charged. . 

No good result can come from any/in- 
vestigation which refuses to consider the 
facts. A conclusion that is based upon a 
presumption, instead of the best evi- 
dence, is unworthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. The lynching record, as it 
is compiled from day to day by unbiased, 
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reliable and responsible public journals, 
should be the basis of every investigation 
which seeks to discover the cause and 
suggest the remedy for lynching. The 
excuses of lynchers and the specious 
pleas of their apologists should be con- 
sidered in the light of the record, which 
they invariably misrépresent or ignore. 
The Christian and moral forces of the 
nation should insist that misrepresenta- 
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tion should have no place in the discus- 
sion of this all important question, that 
the figures of the lynching record should 
be allowed to plead, trumpet tongued, in 
defense of the slandered dead, that the 
silence of concession be broken, and that 
truth, swift-winged and courageous, sum- 
mon this nation to do its duty to exalt 
justice and preserve inviolate the sacred- 
ness of human life. 
Cuicaco, IL, 


The Lady with the Lantern. 


A LEGEND OF ST. IVES. 
By Samantha Whipple Shoup. 


OW who is the wight with lantern light 
N In the night so wild and late, - 
That goes so swift over bolder and rift 
And the sharp-edged crags of slate? 


Now who is so brave, where the raging wave 
Strikes the headland’s desperate verge, 

To play with death in the hurricane’s breath, 
And the fierce Atlantic surge? 


“Oh! deemst thou that mortal man or maid 
Could tread that rocky hight, 

Save when waves are still and winds are laid, 
And the day is shining bright? 


“ Oh! wild and wild the breakers crashed,” 
(Say the haggard fishermen’s wives), 
“When the ship on the splintering rocks was 
dashed, 
In the stormy bay of St. Ives. 


“Our good men all, they manned the boats, 
They rowed to save or die, 

When through the screaming hurricane notes 
They heard a woman’s cry. 


““A woman fair with loose gold hair, 
And her little babe on her arm, 

On the shuddering deck of the sinking wreck, 
In the heart of the shrieking storm! 


“* Fling us a rope!’ they cried from the boat, 
‘For nearer we may not row,’ 

They flung the rope with a fearful hope, 
Our men made fast below. 


“ They tied her fast in the blinding blast,— 
Mary, mother, save !— 
‘ Give me the babe,’ said a sailor stout, 
‘T’'ll bear it through the wave.’ 


“With grief distraught she heeded naught, 
But only closer pressed 

The baby warm, that smiled in the storm 
To feel his mother’s breast. 


“They drew her down through the whirling 
storm, 
They caught, in haste to save, 


_, Her fainting form, but the nerveless arm 


Had dropped the babe in the wave. 


“ Then down the rope the sailors creep, 
They brought them all to shore, 

Only the babe was left to sleep 
Where the hungry billows roar. 


“ We nursed her back to life and light, 
And the sound of the sobbing sea; 
‘I am all alone,’ she made her moan, 
‘ And my baby waits for me. 


““* My baby cries for his mother’s eyes,’ 
Her soul slipped into the dark; 

Now when storms are wild she seeks her child 
By her flickering lantern’s spark. 


“She wakes from dreams when the tempest 
screams, 
And flies to the craggy shore; 
The rocks of St. Ives, like jaggéd knives, 
She treads as a sanded floor. 


“ And wo and wail are in the gale, 
And death is on the wave, 
When the lady seeks, while the storm-wind 


shrieks, 


For her little baby’s grave,” 


Dusvugue, Iowa, 
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The British Constitution.* 


THIs treatise will be extremely service- 
able to all students of political institu- 
tions. Few such institutions. better de- 
serve study than the British constitution, 
and few men are better qualified by ex- 
perience and by intellectual endowment 
to write of it than Mr. Courtney., He 
has, so to speak, been brought up in.Par- 
liament, and has been himself a part of 
that which he narrates. His work is not 
of the epoch-making character of Bage- 
hot’s. Since that brilliant genius dis- 
tinguished the true nature of the consti- 
tution from the “book theory” of it, 
great advances have been made in politi- 
cal knowledge. Bagehot’s account has 
now become the book theory, and Mr. 
Courtney has no revolutionary views to 
present. His chief merit is in his emi- 
nently scientific explanation of existing 
functions, and of the stages of their de- 
velopment. In this task his mind ap- 
pears to be entirely “ detached; ” the dry 
light of science is colored by no preju- 
dices or sympathies. Few finer exam- 
ples than this of calm, dispassionate 
statement are to be found in political 
literature. Even Aristotle appears some- 
what bigoted by contrast. 

The stages by which that power which 
is called public opinion, or national sen- 
timent, or the judgment of the country, 
has come to be controlling, and to be ex- 
pressed by the House of Commons, are 
presented with admirable clearness and 
compactness. The long story of the 
gradual diminution of the royal preroga- 
tive, and of the power of the House of 
Lords, has been told many times, but 
never in so succinct a manner. Mr. 
Courtney shows how it would be pos- 
sible to alter the constitution of the 
House of Lords; but it is evident that he 
does not anticipate its abolition. It will 
continue to obstruct very radical meas- 
ures, until it is satisfied that the coun- 
try is likely to be aroused by its opposi- 
tion. Then it will yield, and, by remov- 

*Tue WorkING oF THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED 


Kincpom. By Leonard Courtney. New York; Mac- 
millan, 1901. $2.00, 





ing the cause of present irritation, will 
prolong its Own existence. It can still” 
check minor reforms and delay great 
ones; but on the whole its influence is 
rather conservative than reactionary. 

Perhaps the most novel information is 
concerning the “Cabinet Council,” or 
the inner Cabinet within the Cabinet, al- 
tho its functions have been recognized 
by several observers. Secrecy shrouds the ° 
proceedings of this body, but it is under- 
stood to determine the general policy of 
the Government. Recently the existence 
of a “ steering committee” has been al- 
luded to in reports of the proceedings of 
our Congress, and functions are prob- 
ably exercised by it similar to those of 
the Cabinet Council. In fact, something 
of the kind must exist in any parliamen- 
tary government, but it is nowhere so 
completely developed as in England. 
There the great decisions are discussed 
and determined by a few members of the 
Cabinet, after carefully testing the feel- 
ing of the party and observing that of 
the country; and the decisions are then 
ratified by the Parliamentary majority, 
the forms of deliberation being deco- 
rously observed. 

There is far more in this volume than 
is generally understood, when we speak 
of the British Constitution. Mr. Court- 
ney explains with the same lucid brev- 
ity the course of business in Parliament, 
the procedure of Parliamentary Commis- 
sions and various institutions subordi- 
nate to Parliament. The judiciary, the 
Church and the local organizations of 
government are described, with some al- 
lusions to the English land system. 
Scotland and Ireland receive like treat- 
ment, as well as the ancient crown pos- 
sessions, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. The relations of India, 
the crown colonies and the self-govern-~ 
ing colonies are defined, and the conduct 
of foreign affairs explained. To com- 
press all this matter within 364 pages of 
large type is an achievement which, in 
view of the accuracy and completeness 
of the treatment, we do not hesitate to 
characterize as amazing. The effect of 
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the whole is extremely impressive, and 
we are overcome with admiration of the 
magnificent results which the slow and 
quiet processes of political growth have 
imperceptibly accomplished. 
s 
Immortability.* 


Dr. McConneE tt has given us a well 
written, interesting, and, in a sense, 
scholarly book. We wish it were possi- 
ble to stop here and say no more, but cer- 
tain features of his argument really de- 
mand honest consideration. His theory 
is, briefly, that the human soul is not, qua 
soul, immortal, but that immortality, by 
which he understands not eternal life, but 
the power to exist for a longer or shorter 
period after death, is something to be at- 
tained by man through developing his 
moral faculties, a state which comes to a 
few men in the course of upward human 
evolution. This mere ability to acquire 
immortality, this potential immortality, so 
to speak, he would call by the barbarous 
title ‘ immortability.” To support this 
theory he adduces the evidence of 
science, authority, history and philos- 
ophy. We deprecate the bad taste of 
impugning motives, but the use of a word 
so ludicrously ill-formed as “ immorta- 
bility ” by so well educated a writer tends 
inevitably to a suspicion that he is not 
taking his own argument with perfect 
seriousness, and that he speaks rather 
from the pleasure of manipulating a 
clever paradox than from any over- 
whelming ‘conviction. Immortality is 
not a question to be treated quite so cav- 
alierly. Furthermore, the author in one 
or two cases omits the plain evidence 
against his assumption so absolutely as 
to throw just a touch of the air of sophis- 
try over the whole exposition. 

We shall not undertake to follow Dr. 
McConnell’s discussion step by step. 
Even the scientific argument, which 
forms the longest and most essential part 
of the book, we must barely mention, and 
pass on. His method would seem to 
have been to read through the popular 
expositions of science and cull from them 
any paragraph or sentence which verbal- 
ly upholds his hypothesis. From the 
analogy of evolutional changes he con- 
cludes that “immortability”” is merely 
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another step in upward progress. This 
method of reasoning by analogy is ef- 
fective until one suddenly observes that 
no real analogy exists. It is one thing 
to show gradual and parallel ‘evolution in 
material forms and intellectual faculties ; 
it is quite another thing to speak of a sud- 
den transition from life which ceases 
with the body’s decay to life of an entire- 
ly different category, which builds for it- 
self an “astral body” and endures be- 
yond the grave. The analogy between 
the two kinds of evolution is purely fan- 
tastic, and has no weight as an argu- 
ment. Furthermore, the discussion of 
luminiferous ether (out of which this 
“astral body” is to be created) is not 
scientific. Luminiferous ether is not 
matter, as we know matter, but merely a 
something considered as the basis of a 
group of algebraic equations. Nor is it 
in any sense correct to say, as Dr. Mc- 
Connell says, that two portions of matter 
can occupy the same space at the same 
time. How grotesque the argument is 
may be seen when it leads the author to 
assert in support of his theory that it is 
impossible to think of God as a disem- 
bodied spirit. This might be true, but 
would it help matters to introduce in 
such a connection the fantasmagoria of 
“astral bodies?” 

When he comes to support his hy- 
pothesis from the authority of Christ, 
Dr. McConnell shows a spirit of negli- 
gence that amounts almost to a disre- 
gard of the demands of fair discussion. 
He quotes all the texts of the New Tes- 
tament which seem to offer authority for 
his theory, but does not so much as men- 
tion those which directly contradict it. 
The wicked, according to Dr. McCon- 
nell, perish utterly at death, whereas the 
good possess “immortability.” He 
says of Christ: “ His revelation was a 
revelation of possible life. He has neither 
threats nor promises.” Why does Dr. 
McConnell make no attempt to explain 
from his own point of view such pas- 
sages as the lesson of the sheep and the 
goats ? : 

The historical argument is briefly this, 
that Christ himself must have risen from 
the dead, otherwise it is impossible to ac- 
count for the growth of Christianity. We 
fail to see why on the purely historical 
grounds of Dr. McConnell it would not 
be as easy to establish the miracles of 
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Mohammedanism and Buddhism, for 
how could these religions have grown 
out of a falsehood any more than Chris- 
tianity? Such an historical argument 
alone is not sufficient to prove Chris- 
tianity, nor, if it were, do we see any pos- 
sible connection between the resurrection 
of Christ and Dr. McConnell’s theory of 
“ immortability.” 

As for philosophy, we cannot discover 
any similarity between the views of the 
great philosophers to whom Dr. McCon- 
nell appeals, and his so-called faculty of 
“ immortability.” Certainly Spinoza, 
whom Dr. McConnell cites, believed in no 
such hypothesis. To Spinoza that part of 
the soul which might attain immortality 
was the love of the mind toward God, 
and this love, as he mystically explains it, 
Eth. 5: 36, is God’s own love with which 
he loves himself. Just what such a the- 
ory of pantheism or of divine immanence 
may mean and to what it might lead, we 
do not pretend to say. At least, it would 
signify eternal life and impersonal life; 
certainly it does not imply “ immortabil- 
ity.” 

SJ 


The Octopus.* 


Mr. Norris’s “ Epic of the Wheat” 
will consist of three novels, quite distinct 
in plot, and having no connection except 
that they all relate to wheat, its produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. The 
Octopus is the first of the trilogy, and! 
deals with the issues between the Cali- 
fornia wheat growers and the railroad 
trust. 

If the author has any political doc- 
trines, they are not clearly defined. He 
simply dramatizes a tragic situation. Ap- 
parently he has been shocked into an im- 
pression of Western life with its mon- 
strous quickenings and vast travails; and 
he writes under the impetus of a strong 
and morbid excitement. The flaw in the 
book is that too much emphasis at the bed 
ginning has destroyed the possibility o 
proper emphasis at the close. The au- 
thor has not enough personal self-re- 
straint for his theme. He grows a-trifle 
hysterical in the end. Sorrow is over- 
done. Justice fails him, and he uncon- 


sciously appeals to the mob for sym- 
pathy. , 
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But The Octopus has qualities that lift 
it out of the rank of commonplace fic-! 
tion. There is a breadth in the concep- 
tion like the bigness that pervades the 
West. It takes in comedy and tragedy 
nature and man, the tender heart and the\ : 
inexorable law, the little home and the! { 
world, the grain of wheat and the big, 
warm earth that enfolds it, the railroad 
and the sheep crushed upon its track. 
The earth is as much a character in the 
story as any other. The author has 
earthy instincts and powers of interpre- 
tation that give life and meanings pro- 
found to the clods beneath his feet. He 
clears away everything but the earth and 
sky and his dramatis persone. The ef- 
fect is tremendous, but it is not the power 
of true art. (The final impression on the 
reader is that the individual human will 
has no sway or freedom, but is beaten 
down by inanimate force. Mr. Norris 
expresses the idea in his own vigorous 
language thus: 

“Colossal indifference only, a vast trend 

toward appointed goals. Nature was, there, a 
gigantic enigma, a vast cyclopean power, huge, 
terrible, a leviathan with a heart of steel, know- 
ing no compunction, no forgiveness, no toler- 
ance; crushing out the human atoms standing 
in its way, with Nirvanic calm, the agony of de- 
struction sending never a jar, never the faint- 
est tremor, through all the prodigious mechan- 
ism of wheels and cogs.” 
No better comment on the last impres- 
sion of the book could be written. It is 
our favorite contention that the aim of 
art is to enlarge the human will, not to 
contract it. In this enlargement lie both 
the joy and the morality of true litera- 
ture. 

As for the men in this world of 
“wheels and cogs,” their hearts are with 
the wheat in the earth. They affect 
neither virtue nor modesty, and their hu- 
mor is Brobdingnagian. They are coarse 
and vital, and, but for the author’s obses- 
sion by the demon of blind force, might 
have stood forth as elemental human be- 
ings. As it is, the author’s own lack of 
balance enters too deeply into their com- 
position. Annixter is at the first a unique 
and powerful creation; but his sudden 
conversion to domestic modesty is gro- 
tesquely contrary to human nature; it is 
the handiwork of a man inexperienced 
in life. To offset the brutal materialism 
of his world Mr. Norris has introduced 
into his society two romantic characters— 
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}a poet and a seer. The poet is intended 
to sustain the same relations to the story 
as were held by the chorus in the old 
Greek tragedies. He interprets for the 
reader by struggling to understand con- 
ditions himself. The conception is a 
good one, but made somewhat ineffect- 
ive by the crude contrasts in the situa- 
tion and by a failure to comprehend the 
true poetic nature. The idea of his great 
poem which stirs the nation is evident- 
ly borrowed from the widely bruited dog- 
gerel verse called “The Man with the 
Hoe.” The mysterious seer is well and 
powerfully drawn in the earlier chapters, 
but dwindles away somehow into regions 
of the most artificial and unconvincing 
supernaturalism. eS 

No man, it is sometimes said, can 
write a great book now. The world has 
become too colossally great; there is too 
much brain power, judgment and taste 
to compete with ; but, despite its manifold 
crudities, this book contains scenes of 
real beauty, and elements of power that 
only need to put off hysterical license to 
rival anything written in recent years. 

What the author needs most is not ideas, 
but the temper and patience of a calmer 
and more massive personality. 


& 


An Authority on China.* 


Tuis is the third edition of General 
Wilson’s admirable volume on the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, of which the first appeared 
in 1887. The work has been revised, en- 
larged and brought down to date, making 
it as valuable and trustworthy a hand- 
book as any which can be found upon 
the subject. The author has had more 
opportunities to master his subject than 
is granted to most writers. In 1885 he 
went to China upon a mercantile enter- 
prise. He was provided with strong let- 
ters of introduction, besides which he had 
the prestige of his own distinguished 
record. Partly from pleasure and part- 
ly in the performance of his business du- 
ties, he made a careful study of a large 
section of Northern China, and, by a cu- 
rious coincidence, of the very territory in 
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which the Boxer uprising was to come 
to a head fifteen years later. 

His studies, more especially those re- 
specting the Hoang-ho, “ The Sorrow of 
China,” *were of such interest and value 
that they were published in book form, 
and had the success which they de- 
served. When therefore the news came 
under the sea that the legations were be- 
sieged at Peking, the War Department 
with superb judgment selected General 
Wilson to go out as second in command 
to General Chaffee. Of his brilliant 
services during the year last past, he 
speaks very little. It was hardly neces- 
sary, because his fine military and admin- 
istrative record is familiar to all Ameri- 
cans who read the daily press. General 
Wilson writes with the pen of the states- 
man rather than of the soldier. He has 
a rare knack for summing up facts and 
presenting generalizations. Most of the 
writers upon China have used the view- 
point of their own prejudices or hopes, 
and have given us pictures more or less 
distorted. General Wilson does not 
yield to this temptation, but confines him- 
self to facts as they are. He is one of the 
very few observers who have recognized 
the beneficent influence of Mohammedan- 
ism upon the Chinese character. Few 
people seem to know that the Arabian 
prophet has a Mongolian following of 
more than twelve millions, a terrible to- 
tal when compared with the eighty thou- 
sand Protestants, six hundred thousand 
Roman Catholics and three hundred 
thousand Greek Catholics. He notices 
that the Mohammedan Chinamen make 
better soldiers and more public spirited 
citizens. It surprised him to find that 
the Mohammedan towns and cities were 
cleaner and better kept than those 
of their Buddhist neighbors. He will 
startle some readers who consider China 
a well educated country on account of the 
universality of reading and writing by 
declaring that it is a land of ignorance, 
lethargy and superstition. In this he 
but bears out the studies of the great 
consuls of the European nations. Long 
ago they called attention to the fact that 
the so-called education of China was 
merely the knowledge of one or two hun- 
dred ideographs, and that beyond this the 
standards of intelligence were no higher 
than in other semi-civilized communities. 

Of the future of the land, the author 
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takes a view marked by extreme modera- 
tion. He is neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic. While recognizing the inex- 
haustible natural resources of the Em- 
pire and the incalculable work power of 
its four hundred millions, he does not en- 
deavor to depreciate the obstacles which 
stand in the way of progress. That there 
will be an upbuilding of the Chinese na- 
tion is inevitable, but it will be accom- 
panied by much suffering and death. 


rd 


Worp STUDIES IN THE New TEstTA- 
MENT. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Vol. IV. Thessalonians, Galatians, The 
Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews. (New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.) 
The fourth volume of this work keeps up 
the standard of its predecessors. It is 
intended as an aid to the English as well 
as the Greek student, in the understand- 
ing of the New Testament. The words 
of the Authorized Version are explained 
and illuminated in brief and suggestive 
comment. The Greek equivalent follows 
the English word, and often a fresh trans- 
lation makes more clear the meaning of 
the text. The special introductions to 
the several books are concise and inter- 
esting. Dr. Vincent knows how to di- 
gest volumes of critical discussion into a 
few pages. We find him a little too col- 
orless at times, as when in the introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
gives no decision in regard to the desti- 
nation of the Epistle, and will not even 
hazard a guess on the authorship, dis- 
missing both Apollos and Barnabas in a 
phrase or two. He is not so. uncertain 
about the authorship of the Pastorals. 
They are not, he thinks, the work of Paul. 
“The writer was probably a Pauline 
Christian in the early part of the second 
century,” who on the basis of some frag- 
ments of Pauline teaching wrote the let- 
ters and sent them out in the name of 
Paul. The indices are very complete, 
and the tables of words and phrases for 
the study of the stylistic peculiarities are 
valuable additions. 


OuTLINEs OF Roman History: FOR 
THE Use or HicH ScHoots AND ACADE- 
MIES. By William C. Morey, Ph.D. 
(New York: American Book Company.) 
In one of the opening sections of this 
book the author says that the history of 
Rome may be approached from three dif- 


ferent points of view—as a study of the 
great conquering, the great governing 
and the great civilizing nation of the 
world ; and Rome was all of these, if by 
civilizing we mean the spreading rather 
than the creating of civilization. In 
clear, simple language and with a good 
sense of proportion the author then re- 
lates the story of the imperial city, keep- 
ing always these different points of view 
before him. His purpose is “ to lodge in 
the mind of the pupil the concept of 
Rome,” and in the end he is fairly suc- 
cessful. A word of commendation should 
be added in regard to the maps and il- 
lustrations which are selected with ex- 
cellent judgment. 


MisceLttanies. By Edward Fits- 
Gerald. The Golden Treasury Series. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00.) Most of this pleasant compila- 
tion is old reading, altho it surprises us 
to find how many people who almost 
know the “ Rubaiyat ” by heart are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with “ Euphranor.” 
“The Introduction to Readings in 
Crabbe” is, however, new and sums up 
the author’s enthusiasm for that homely 
poet. The pages of stray verse at the 
end of the volume will not add much to 
FitzGerald’s fame; yet these lines to a 
violet are not without his peculiar charm: 

“Fair violet! sweet saint! 
Answer us—whither art thou gone? 
Ever thou wert so still, and faint, 
And fearing to be look’d upon. 
We cannot say that one hath died, 
Who wont to live so unespied, 
But crept away into a stiller spot, 
Where men may stir the grass, and find thee 
not.” 

We simply mention the new volumes 
received of the remarkably attractive and 
very cheap (fifty cents each) series of 
“The Temple Classics,” received from 
Macmillan & Co. We have Volumes IV 
and V of Macaulay’s Critical and His- 
torical Essays, Volume III of The Ro- 
mance of the Rose, Dante’s Inferno, Miss 
Mitford’s Our Village, with its sketches 
of rural character and scenery ; also from 
the same publishers, “ Temple - Classics 
for Young People; ” La Motte Fouqué’s 
Sintram and His Companions and 
Aslanga’s Knight, with twelve illustra- 
tions. 

Tue TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN THE SECONDARY ScHOoL. By Charles 
A, Benneti and George P. Bristol. (Nev 
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York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
The book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for teachers of Latin and Greek in 
high schools and academies, and may if 
wisely read by such instructors aid in 
giving life to recitations in a subject 
where they are often as dead as the lan- 
guage studied. We could wish that the 
authors had found it convenient, and had 
been able to treat more emphatically the 
moot question of the classics in educa- 
tion. No minute advantages in linguis- 
tic training can ever restore Greek to its 
lost position of honor. Only the ideals 
of a new humanism, other and broader 
than the humanism of the Renaissance, 
can ever accomplish that. And one thing 
is sure: if such ideals arise, they will not 
originate with the present teachers of 
the classics ; they will come from outside. 
We say this sadly, but with the convic- 
tion born of much experience of college 
and academy teachers of Greek and 
Latin. Ree 
-CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HorTICuL- 
TURE. By L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wil- 
helm Miller, Ph.D., and Many Expert 
Cultivators and Botamists. Vol. III, N- 
Q. Large 8vo, pp. xv, 1055-1486. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Sold 
by subscription. $5.00.) This last vol- 
ume but one of this great cyclopedia, 
worthily maintains the reputation of the 
previous volumes. Nothing but what’ is 
of the best character could be expected 
from the Professor of Horticulture at 
Cornell University. The merit of the 
work is not chiefly in its numerous illus- 
trations, nor even in its directions for 
successful growing of plants and trees, 
but in the scientific trustworthiness of 
the information given, whether botanical 
or horticultural. Nearly every page has 
from one to five pictures of plants or im- 
plements. We find under “ Plums ” the 
newest Japanese hybrids. Under “ Phil- 
ippines ” the principal peculiar plants of 
our new possessions are enumerated. 
Ten: kinds of “ Pines ” are figured and a 
hundred described. This best of horti- 
cultural cyclopedias belongs in the li- 
brary of every lover of the garden. 


Three new volumes of the Riverside 
Biographical Series (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 75 cents each) have come to us: a 
straigtforward life of Grant by Walter 
Allen, an enthusiastic account of the ex- 
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ploring journey of Lewis and Clark by 
W. R. Lighton, and a study of John Mar- 
shall by James B. Thayer. We call the 
last volume a study advisedly, because it 
is really an essay on the great constitu- 
tional decisions of the chief justice rather 
than a detailed story of his life. No one 
is better prepared to treat such a subject 
learnedly and wisely than Professor 
Thayer, of the Harvard Law School. 
What most surprises us is the clear sim- 
plicity of treatment which brings the sub- 
ject down to the comprehension of the lay 
reader, perhaps even of the young read- 
er. Ina few judicious paragraphs Pro- 
fessor Thayer shows the influence of 
Marshall’s decisions on the political state 
of the country to-day. 


Peccavi. By E. W. Hornung. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Some men are born ascetics. Sin never 
actually takes hold upon their spiritual 
life. It is with them a sort of eccentric- 
ity, abominable and unnatural; and they 
have within themselves a moral forti- 
tude, a basis upon which they can rise 
unexpectedly out of any depths. The 
author has worked out this idea with un- 
usual power. He is enough of a Catholic 
to bring his hero up out of infamy 
through a terrible penance. But he 
holds him remorselessly to the ‘task in 
spite of all sentimental suggestions to 
the contrary. Nor does he make the 
narrow line between right and wrong a 
mere tradition, as is too often done in so- 
called ethical novels. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AuTHORS. By 
James T. Fields. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.50.) A handsome li- 
brary edition of what is on the whole the 
best and most interesting volume of lit- 
erary reminiscences ever written in this 
country. The pictures presented of 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens and 
others of that generation of great men 
are singularly clear and intimate. The 
mere chit-chat of personal impressions is 
relieved by numerous letters from the 
authors themselves and by Mr. Fields’s 
skill in disposing his anecdotes so as to 
bring out strongly the essential character 
of his friends. There is critical value in 
thus seeing the huge energy of Dickens 
and the secret solitariness of Hawthorne. 
But it is late in the day to praise Mr. 
Fields’s writing; more to the point is 
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commendation of the attractive form 
given to the book by the publishers. 


J 
Literary . Notes. 


THE mad rush of historical novels con- 
tinues unchecked. When shall we find deliver- 
ance? Miss Runkle’s “ Helmet of Navarre” 
is published in a first edition of 100,000 copies. 


....In the May Critic there is a bit of good 
satire in verse by Carolyn Wells, which she 
calls “ Verbarium Tremens.” The title needs 
no explanation when Henry James’s “ The Sa- 
cred Fount” is mentioned in connection with 
it. 

“For its subtle fascination makes me read it, 
then, alack, 

I find I have the James-jams, a very bad at- 
tack!” 


....According to a correspondent to the 
London Academy Tommy Atkins is as senti- 
mental as he is brave. Not “ Rule Britannia” 
or “God Save the King” stimulates him on 
the war-path. But everywhere on the road 
and the field you may hear the droning of 
“Just Break the News to Mother.” 

“ Just break the news to mother [muvver], 

And say how dear I love her, 
And tell her not to wait for me, 
For I’m not coming home.” 


....-Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, has edited as a supplement to The 
American Journal of Theology and The Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages and Lit- 
erature a very valuable pamphlet entitled The- 
ology and Semitic Literature for the Year 
1900, which gives an annual catalog of books, 
pamphlets and papers in all languages bearing 
on Semitic studies, Comparative Religion, Old 
and New Testament Studies, Church History 
and Theology. Its 106 close pages of titles 
will be of great value to students for refer- 
ence. 


....We have received from Mr. Edward 
Roby of Chicago a pamphlet of 110 pages, pre- 
pared by him and voluminously entitled “ The 
unfair Treatment of the Admiral and the Cap- 
tains who destroyed the Naval Power of Spain 
in 1898 treated as unworthy of recognition, 
while the heroic Commodore and Captains who 
destroyed the Philippine Squadron of Spain 
have réceived the highest honors Congress can 
give.” It is an extremely discursive and irrel- 
evant argument in favor of the promotion of 
the Santiago officers, out of which the bottom 
has now been knocked by the simple fact that 
such promotions have all been made, except, 
as is well known, in the cases of Admirals 
Sampson and Schley. All that remains is 
more belaboring of the much belabored Schley 
(who is now used to it and doesn’t mind it at 
all), and the reassertion of the old contentions 
regarding Admiral Sampson’s actual part in 
the battle, which have long since been settled, 
but which probably have never been advanced 
less tactfully or in a manner which would 
more amply justify that long-suffering officer 
in once more repeating the prayer for salva- 
tion from his friends. 
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A coop many people are converted annu- 
ally at revivals whom the devil wouldn’t -want 
as a gift.—Atchison Globe. 


....‘ Yes; their magazine proved a failure. 
Fell flat, in fact.” “Is it possible?” “Yes; 
they had a scant eighteen million dollars’ worth 
of advertising in their first issue, little more 
than enough to pay for the nonsense verses by 
Ripling, to say nothing of the other features.” 
—Puck. ' 


...-The following lines are about Command- 
ant De Wet: 
They cornered him tight in a well-devised ‘trap, 
And found him conducting a British mishap. 
They sent a detachment to fetch him away, 
And he asked them all in and constrained 
them to stay. 
They blew him to bits with superior forces, 
When they went to inter him he collared their 
horses. 
—Exchange. 
CLEANING TIME. 


Beneath the burnished chandelier 
The weary housewife stands, 

With scrubbing brushes, dampened cloths, 
And such things in her hands, 

And in a rasping tone she gives 
The hired girl commands. 


A rag is wound around her head 
To keep her hair in place; 

She has the bed clothes wildly piled 
Upon the dressing case— 
Her nose is skinned and there are broad 

Brown streaks across her face. 


From room to room she makes her way, 
And madly rips and tears; 
Her husband helps throughout the day 
To run the world’s affairs, 
And sadly wanders home at night 
To sleep upon the stairs. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
....* Darling,” she wrote, “ my own darling, 
I love you, love you, love you! I repeat the 
words a thousand times a day. Am I forward 
and unmaidenly, my own beloved, in thus re- 
vealing my heart to you? Ah, no! Have you 
not told me, my precious one, that I am con- 
stantly in your thoughts, waking or dreaming? 
Have you not assured me of your deathless 
devotion in burning words that thrill me when 
I think of them, as I do every moment of my 
life? What are you doing now, darling? Are 
you counting the leaden hours as they drag 
themselves along toward the day when we shall 
be with each other once more? How is it pos- 
sible, sweet, that you can love me with a mil- 
lionth part of the fondness I feel for you? O, 
I am yours, utterly, utterly! Had I the elo- 
quence of an archangel and all the years of 
eternity, my own Archibald, I could never ex- 
press the love that fills my whole being,” etc. 
Do you think she really was writing to her 
Archibald? Not at all, my dear children. She 
was laying bare her heart’s rich treasures for 
publication in a magazine under the title, “Love 
ener of a Typewriter Girl.”—Chicago Tri 
une. 





EDITORIALS. 


Railway Harmonizers at War. 


Last week’s brief panic on the Stock 
Exchange differs from all that have pre- 
ceded it because ‘of its relation to the 
plans of those who set out, not long ago, 
to harmonize the railways of the United 
States by a community of interest based 
upon a community of ownership. For 
the benefit of investors, the promotion of 
profitable trade, and the good of the gen- 
eral public, the people were informed, 
our country’s forty per cent. of the 
world’s railway mileage was thus to be 
brought under a kind of common control. 
The roads would naturally fall into a few 
groups, but the ruling stockholders in 
one group would have influential pecu- 
niary interests in the others. Uniform- 
ity of rates would thus be assured, inju- 
rious competition would be prevented, 
and peace would reign in the railway 
world. The work of creating harmony 
was promptly undertaken, and the out- 
lines of the several groups began to ap- 
pear. Except in such instances as the 


consolidation of roads and mining in- 
terests in the anthracite district, however 
(a consolidation which is now to be fol- 
lowed by higher prices for coal), the ac- 
tivity of the harmonizers was shown 
chiefly in the virtual union of long com- 


peting lines. Thus, the Southern Pa- 
cific was acquired in the interest of the 
Union Pacific; and the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific, already harmo- 
nized, sought possession of systems serv- 
ing rich territory west of Chicago and 
reaching out toward the Pacific Coast. 
Failure to acquire the St. Paul road was 
followed by a successful attempt to ob- 
tain control of the Burlington system, 
which now awaits formal transfer to the 
two northern transcontinental lines on 
their joint account. 

These transactions and others of a sim- 
ilar character required large purchases 
of shares in the public market, where a 
wild speculative fever has been raging, 
caused by these great operations, the pre- 
vailing prosperity, the establishment of a 
community of interest in the steel indus- 
try, and more or less manipulation for 
the personal profit of powerful specula- 
tors or designed to promote the distribu- 


tion of new shares. Soon there was seen 
evidence of purchases and sales so enor- 
mous that a new cause of disturbance 
must be found to account for them. 
When the memorable “corner” in 
Northern Pacific shares was disclosed— 
it was an incidental and unforeseen re- 
sult of a great contest, and had not been 
premeditated—the secret could be kept 
no longer. 

The harmonizers had quarreled, and 
were fighting among themselves. The 
millions of the Union Pacific—chiefly 
those of Standard Oil interests—were 
battling against the millions of the north- 
west group, controlled by J. J. Hill and 
J. Pierpont Morgan, altho the latter had 
been the trusted agent of all. But he had 
sought a little rest in Europe, and hostili- 
ties did not begin until he had sailed 
away. Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific could not trust the northern alliance 
with Burlington added, unless some 
guarantee of neutrality should be given. 
An interest of one-third in Burlington, it 
is said, was demanded, but to no purpose. 
Refusal was followed by an attempt of 
the Standard Oil millions to buy a ma- 
jority of the $155,000,000 of Northern 
Pacific’s capital stock, and thus to over- 
come Morgan and Hill in their own com- 
pany. Prices rose while the battle for 
control was in progress. The tempting 
figures led speculators to sell shares 
which they did not have, for a coming 
decline on which they counted; while 
capitalists abroad sold here shares of 
their own which they could not promptly 
deliver. Thus was created the “ corner,” 
the effect of which upon the whole mar- 
ket for securities caused that sharp and 
sudden, fall of values by reason of which 
some frightened investors as well as thou- 
sands of small speculators suffered heavy 
loss. Each of the warring powers claims 
a victory. 

But what has become of that harmony 
which was to be the fruit of the commu- 
nity of interest and the grouping of the 
railways? And what impression ‘has 
been made on the public mind by this 
reckless battle of financial giants for con- 
trol of great properties which the har- 
monizers, they said, were to administer 
for the public good? How can these 
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great capitalists hope to win the confi- 
dence and respect of the American peo- 
ple if they cannot avoid a bitter quarrel 
at the very beginning of their operations, 
and cannot be restrained from using their 
enormous power as they did use it last 
week, with a disregard for all interests 
except their own? Is the projected 
grouping of American railways to be ac- 
companied by frequent battles of this 
kind for the control of properties on the 
border ‘lines? Will the master of any 
group be satisfied with his possessions? 
Would not the Burlington road be more 
useful to the people under its old con- 
servative management and widely dis- 
tributed ownership than in the hands of 
ambitious capitalists who quarrel and 
slash about in the securities market like 
bulls in a china shop? 

These are some of the questions which 
the American people will now be asking 
themselves. We do not see how they can 
perceive in these transactions a spirit fa- 
vorable to the grouping and management 
of railroads for any but a purely selfish 
purpose. It is quite probable that there 
has been less ambition and greed on one 
side of this quarrel than on the other; 
but at present it is impossible to appor- 
tion fairly the discredit that attaches to 
the whole affair. Eventually it must ap- 
pear, however, that at least one of the 
two contesting parties should not here- 
after ask the people to believe that its 
motives are those of the philanthropist 
and peace-maker. All who engaged in 
the grouping project must suffer in pub- 
lic estimation by reason of this sharp 
collision of leading interests, and they 
ought not to be surprised if.the number 
of those calling for the public ownership 
of railways is perceptibly increased by 
this costly battle for control. 


& 


To Save the Rural Towns. 


THAT nations decay is probable, if not 
proven. That internal decay has been 
the true cause of the overthrow of oncc 
mighty empires is more than likely. That 
the cause of moral and political decay, in 
turn, is an undue centralization of wealth 
and power, as Mr. Brooks Adams has in- 
geniously argued in his interesting 
studies of the law of civilization, is at 
least conceivable. Quite possibly the 
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ruin of rural villages, and even of entire 
agricultural provinces, by the ceaseless 
flow of wealth and power to the great 
cities was in fact the true cause of the 
disintegration of imperial Rome. Like 
enough, the historian of America, two or 
three milleniums from now, will offer 
this same explanation for the degenera- 
tion and dissolution of the once glorious 
empire that was evolved out of a certain 
famous little republic, known as the 
United States. 

Be all this as it may, the decay of self- 
sufficient rural neighborhoods and coun- 
try towns once abounding in vigorous 
manhood is a deplorable thing, even tho 
it leads to no ruinous consequences in the 
larger life of the nation. Rejoicing in 
their economic independence, proud of 
their local self-government, maintaining 
without aid from the commonwealth or 
the nation their highways and bridges, 
and their common schools, caring decent- 
ly for their poor, and sustaining a sturdy 
religious life in well supported churches, 
prosperous rural communities in them- 
selves are the finest nurseries of man- 
hood, and, apart from their relations to 
political evolution in its broader aspects. 
they are for their own sake worthy of 
being zealously cherished. 

It is then disquieting to observe the 
changes that are going on with astonish- 
ing rapidity in American country towns, 
simultaneously with the centralization of 
industrial capital through the consolida- 
tion of corporations, and the drift of pop- 
ulation to the great urban centers. The 
rural towns no longer manage their local 
affairs in quite the old way. The income 
from agricultural operations has been so 
seriously reduced by tariff discrimina- 
tions, discriminations in railway freight 
service, and the power of great combina- 
tions of buyers of raw material to absorb 
nearly all the margin of profit that under 
earlier conditions would have accrued to 
the farmer himself, that it has become — 
exceedingly difficult for communities of 
farmers to bear an ever increasing bur- 
den of local taxation. At the same time 
an increasing interest, praiseworthy in 
itself, in methods of education, in good 
roads, in a more scientific care of defec- 
tives and the aged poor, has given rise 
to a demand for heavy expenditures for. 
these things, and for expert manage- 
ment. Consequently we witness a per- 
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sistent tendency toward the centraliza- 
tion of administration. State boards or 
State commissions are created to take 
charge of the educational system, of the 
public charities, and, more recently, even 
of the highways that not long ago were 
wholly under town management. The 


inevitable result, already manifest, is a. 


distinct decay of local self-government. 
This cannot proceed far without causing 
a serious loss of manly torie and moral 
fiber in the rural population. 

It is, in fact, high time to call a halt to 
present tendencies in State legislation, 
administration and local finance. Coun- 
try life is unquestionably endangered, 
and with it the most cherished traditions 
of American republicanism. The multi- 
plication of boards and commissions has 
gone altogether too far; the poorer com- 
munities have been remorselessly bled to 
gratify the whims of the well-to-do, or 
to make places for politicians; a totally 
unjustifiable interference with the inde- 
pendence of towns or counties in their 
own local affairs has ceased to arouse the 
indignation that it deserves, and nearly 
every source of revenue that the towns 
could properly have enjoyed for their 
own advantage and the maintenance of 
their financial independence has _ been 
ruthlessly appropriated by State govern- 
ments. , 

At the present moment one great op- 
portunity to reverse so fatuous a policy 
and to begin once more to build up the 
rural towns offers itself, and if the towns 
are still alive enough to understand their 
own interests they will put up a vigorous 
fight to seize so happy a chance. Every- 
where the network of trolley railroad 
lines is overspreading the agricultural 
counties. These lines should be made to 
pay a large revenue to the public, and 
every cent of it should go to the rural 
towns instead of to the commonwealths. 
Doubtless the argument will be pressed 
that it will be more convenient to levy a 
tax upon the trolley lines through the 
centralized machinery of State adminis- 
tration, and then, if necessary, to distrib- 
ute the proceeds to some extent among 
the towns. Such a plan may in fact be 
found under existing conditions to be 
necessary, but however levied and col- 
lected, the revenue itself to the last cent 
should be regarded as belonging to the 
smaller political divisions of the com- 
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monwealths. A policy of hands-off 
should then be inaugurated with refer- 
ence to roads, schools and public chari- 
ties. The responsibility of developing 
these by modern methods should once 
more be made over to the towns. And 
there need be no fear that the responsi- 
bility would be abused, or that the work 
would be improperly done. Leave to the 
towns the revenue which they ought to 
have and the responsibility for its proper 
use, and we shall soon see examples of 
fine civic pride, models of good local ad- 
ministration, that will open the eyes not 
only of the politicians, but also of the 
theoretical advocates of centralized gov- 
ernment. And what is more, we shall 
continue to see some of the best blood of 
the nation content and glad to live the 
free agricultural life on the old home 
farm, and a new development of sturdy 
American manhood of the type that was 
bred before the Civil War, and that car- 
ried through the mighty struggle for na- 
tional unity and personal freedom. 


& 


The Beginnings of the Public 
School System 


It was on the 20th of May, 1639, that 
a most momentous event occurred in the 
history of the United States. On that 
day at a town meeting in Dorchester, 
Mass., then a little settlement of English 
immigrants, a vote was passed by the 
freemen by which twenty pounds of pub- 
lic money was set apart “ yearly to be 
paid to such a schoolmaster as shall un- 
dertake to teach English, Latin and other 
tongues, and also writing; the said 
schoolmaster to be chosen from time to 
time by the freemen. And it is left to the 
discretion of the elders and the seven 
men for the time being whether maids 
shall be taught with the boys or not.” 

It is the essence of the public school 
system that the school shall be supported 
from the public funds. It is not a free 
school depending upon an endowment, 
nor is it a public school in the old Eng- 
lish sense which Churchmen and Dis- 
senters can all attend. But it is a school 
supported by public taxation for the ben- 
efit of the people as a whole. And this 
vote, passed on the 20th of May, 1639, 
established so far as known the first 
school known in the whole world as cre- 


















ating the pattern of the American free 
public school. A full account of this im- 
portant action can be found in the For- 
tieth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education for Massa- 
chusetts, or in an article by William A. 
Mowry in the May number of Educa- 
tion. 

Three years before the public school 
of Dorchester was established the 
Massachusetts General Court had pro- 
vided for the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, only six years after the settlement 
of Boston; and soon after a law was 
passed requiring all towns with a speci- 
fied number of families to keep a school 
which would fit boys for college. Other 
towns in Massachusetts—Salem, Ded- 
ham, Newbury—established public 
schools about the same time, and it came 
speedily to be a rule that every town 
must have its public school. The public 
schools spread to Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and then over the Western States. It 
was an Eastern institution, invented by 
the settlers of Massachusetts Colony, and 
speedily accepted wherever their children 
went. 

Very different were the conditions in 
those States where the Cavaliers were 
the pioneers. Virginia had been settled 
some eighty years when, in response to 
questions from the directors of the Vir- 
ginia Colony in London, the Governor re- 
plied that there were in Richmond no 
public schools and no printing press, and 
hoped there would not. be for a hundred 
years. Dr. J. L. M. Curry is our au- 
thority for the statement. that before the 
Civil War the South sustained a larger 
number of colleges, academies and pri- 
vate schools, with more professors and 
more students and at a greater annual 
cost in proportion to the white popula- 
tion, than was done in any other section 
in the Union; but he also adds, what is 
well known, that “ in the matter of pub- 


lic schools sustained by taxation and free ° 


to all who choose to attend, the South 
was far behind the North in the provi- 
sions made for universal education. No 
plans adequate for universal education 
existed.” Adl this has been changed. 
There was not then a Southern State that 
had a system of public schools. Now, 
says Dr. Curry, “ in organic law and in 
statutes universal education is recog- 
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nized as a paramount duty.” This great 
redeeming work was done in the times 
of reconstruction. When we think of 
the millions of money spent every year 
for education, this department recognized — 
everywhere as the most important de- 
partment of State Government and near- 
est the hearts of the people, we may prop- 
erly look back and remember with grati- 
tude the freemen of Dorchester, Mass., 
who on the 2oth of May, 1639, invented 
and inaugurated this mighty and _ be- 
neficent system. 


Negro Graduates. 


Tue higher education of the negro has 
been almost entirely the gift of the North 
to the South. To be sure the North has 
done much for the higher education of 
the white youth of the South, but that is 
not usually recognized or acknowledged. 
Vanderbilt University is not the only col- 
lege and academy for white boys and 
girls that has depended on the North 
for its means. The Peabody Fund has 
mostly gone for white education. Our 
Northern missionary societies are just as 
interested to establish schools and col- 
leges for the mountaineers of Tennessee 
and Kentucky and North Carolina as for 
the negroes of the Black Belt. 

And yet there has not been very much 
appreciation of the millions thus given, 
while there has been not a little fault- 
finding at the education which Northern 
benevolence has given to the negroes. 
But the higher education of the negroes 
had to come from the North, or it would 
not come at all. The fact is, that there 
are great Southern States that have es- 
tablished not one high school even in any 
of their cities for the education of negro 
youth; and have established normal 
schools or industrial colleges only as the 
United States supplied the money and 
required it to be expended fairly for both 
races. The leading negroes in the South 
are not graduates of any institution sup- 
ported by Southern money; they are 
graduates of private institutions, and al- 
most wholly of what may be called mis- 
sion schools and colleges, supported by 
Northern beneficence. 

This beneficence is in many cases well 
appreciated, but in many others it is bit- 
terly resented. You can go into no con- 
ference of Southern educators even, with- 
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out hearing attacks on the waste of 
Northern money in the effort to give the 
negro an education which he is not in- 
tellectually competent to receive. Even 
professors in State Universities and su- 
perintendents of public schools and gov- 
ernors of rich and proud States startle us 
with such prejudiced nonsense. There 
is such a determination, in certain belated 
quarters, that the negro shall not rise, 
that it is asserted that he cannot rise, and 
those are blamed who try to lift him 
above the level of contented serfdom. 

But the testimony of experience is with 
those who educate the negro. A very in- 
teresting and valuable report on this sub- 
ject is made by Professor Du Bois, him- 
self a colored man, in a pamphlet “‘ The 
College-Bred Negro,” published as one 
of a series of Social Studies by Atlanta 
University. Professor Du Bois gives a 
list of 34 negro colleges, altho perhaps 
not one of them quite reaches the rank 
in education of a fair Northern college, 
while a number are not much more than 
high schools. Of these 34, five are State 
institutions supported by United States 
grants for agricultural colleges, in Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Arkansas; the others are all religious, 
and these do not include such institutions 
of an academy grade as Hampton and 
Tuskegee. But among them are such 
higher institutions as Howard Univer- 
sity ; also Fisk, Atlanta, Wilberforce, Le- 
land and Paul Quinn, which are one or 
two years behind the smaller New Eng- 
land colleges ; and such as Biddle, Shaw, 
Talladega and Livingstone, which are of 
a yet lower grade. Yet out of these in- 
stitutions have come, and are coming, 
most of the leaders of the Southern ne- 
groes. 

Since the first negro graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1826 there have 390 
negroes graduated from Northern col- 
leges, 128 of them from Oberlin. The 
total number of negro graduates, so far 
as can be learned, is 2,331. 

But the important question is not the 
number who graduate, but what they do 
afterward. On this Professor Du Bois 
gives interesting statistics. Of 1,316 ne- 
gro graduates of whom he was able to 
get a record, he finds that over half are 
teachers, a sixth are preachers and an- 
other sixth are students or professional 
men. There are 19 presidents and deans, 
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7 teachers of musi¢ and 675 other pro- 
fessors, principals and teachers. Among 
the 221 clergymen are 1 bishop, 2 United 
States chaplains, 9 missionaries and 12 
presiding elders. There are 83 doctors, 
dentists and druggists. There are 62 
lawyers; and 53 are in the United States 
Civil Service, the rank reaching from 
Minister Plenipotentiary to clerk. There 
are 47 business men, 26 farmers, 22 sec- 
retaries and clerks of national societies, 9 
editors, 9 artisans and 5 in miscellaneous 
employment. 

That the college-bred negroes are not 
shiftless appears from Professor Du 
Bois’s statistics. He finds that they own, 
on an average, about $2,400 in assessed 
value of real estate. Those who are law- — 
yers and doctors get a good support, and 
the preachers and teachers good posi- 
tions. 

It is with negroes precisely as it is with 
whites—the choice and ambitious few 
must have and will profit by the best edu- 
cation; while the multitude must be con- 
tent with a common schooling. But it is 
the few that will be leaders, “ The object 
of all true education is not to make men 
carpenters, but to make carpenters men.” 


3 


Food Adulteration Scares. 


It is in times like the present, when 
there is a dearth of lively news; when 
Aguinaldo is converted and De Wet is’ 
out of sight; when there are no scandals 
in our international marriages, and law- 
less law-enforcers are quiescent; when 
even the perennial questions, “ What will 
the Reise-Kaiser do next?” and “ What 
is the matter with Kansas?” cease to in- 
terest ; this is the opportunity for the sen- 
sational journalist to draw from the 
pigeon-hole the file marked “ Food Adul- 
teration Exposé.” There is no better 
subject for his peculiar talents, partly be- 
cause he can tell such a big lie without 
making any false statements, and partly 
because it is a subject of more general in- 
terest than most others. We are not all 
interested in the smash-up of China nor 
in the partition of Africa, but we all eat; 
and often. If we have been eating poison 
all our lives it is time we knew it, so that 
we may no longer keep up this pretense 
of living, contrary to the evidence in the 
case. 











Then, too, it always affords us pleas- 
ure to learn, or, rather, to be told, that 
things are so much worse than we sup- 
posed. The demand we make of our 
periodical mouth-organs is, “ Speak and 
let the worst be known!” and they com- 
ply by giving us not merely the worst 
that is true, but the worst they can imag- 
ine. 

As an example we append a clipping, 
which, if it has not already appeared in 
one of the yellow journals, probably will 
appear in the near future and thus may 
be regarded as a proof before letters : 


DEATH IN THE POT! 


A CHEMICAL COMPOUND FOUND IN MANY AR- 
TICLES OF FOOD. 


TWO VIOLENT POISONS 
ARE UNITED TO FORM THIS ADULTERATION. 


Chemical analyses carried on at the expense 
of this journal have disclosed the startling fact 
that many of our common articles of food con- 
tain large amounts of a chemical compound 
added under the pretense of preserving it and 
improving the taste.’ Most people do not even 
know the name of this substance, which is 
called by some chemists sodium chloride, al- 
tho it is uncertain what it really is, for cyclo- 
pedias we have consulted assert that it is mu- 
riate of soda. However, it is bad enough 
whichever is right. Sodium chloride is a min- 
eral occurring in many parts of the earth, and 
the spots where it is abundant are distin- 
guished by the destruction of all vegetation, 
which shows its poisonous nature. It is con- 
tained in sea water to the extent of two and 
a half per cent., and it is this which makes sea 
water impossible to drink. As we all know 
persons immersed in sea water die in a few 
minutes, and many are made deathly sick by 
merely being conveyed over it in ships. 

One of the constituents of this drug is a 
metal known to chemists as sodium, which on 
being thrown on water decomposes it with a 
violent explosion. It is so poisonous that a 
piece the size of a pea placed on the tongue of 
a dog will kill a man. The other ingredient, 
chlorine, is a greenish-yellow gas of so suf- 
focating a character that it attacks the throat 
and lungs in the most painful manner if in- 
haled in the slightest quantity and causes death 
in a few minutes if continued. 

All the chemists we have interviewed agree 
as to the deadly character of these two ele- 
ments, but some assert that by combining the 
two the resulting compound becomes innocu- 
ous. We give this theory for what it is worth, 
and if our readers can swallow such stuff, 
they may. We would, however, advise any 
one who accepts this hypothesis, that two 
Poisons are better than. one, to try a mixture 
ot strychnine and arsenic, which on this the- 
ory ought to be perfectly harmless. 

It seems that chemists, instead of using their 
knowledge’ in the interests of the people, are 
always defending adulteration of food, espe> 
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cially when it is done by large corporations 
which are able to pay fat fees for expert (?) 
testimony on the witness stand. In the em- 
balmed beef exposé in which as our readers 
will remember this journal took so prom- 
inent a part, the highest officers of the army 
testified that they tasted and smelled the boric 
acid and salicylic acid in the beef, and that the 
odor of the preservatives was so strong as to 
be sickening at a distance of several feet. Yet 
in the face of this unimpeachable testimony 
all the chemists not only swore that these pre- 
servatives were not present, but also had the 
audacity to assert that both these chemicals 
were odorless and tasteless. Evidently the 
senses of our chemists need educating to the 
army standard. 

The financial side to this question is hardly 
less important than the hygienic. Sodium 
chloride is very cheap, and so every pound of 
it added to marketable food means so much 
more profit to the unscrupulous manufacturer. 
On our first page is a graphical representation 
in black and red, which shows clearly the ex- 
tent of this adulteration. Take, for example, 
a few common articles of food: 


Percentage Selling price 


of sodium ‘per hundred 

chloride. pounds. Steal. 
Codfish............ 7 $17.00 $2.98 
Bacon ..........+5 5 15.00 75 
Butter. ......0...06 6 25.00 1.50 
Dried beef........ 10 15.00 3.50 


When a man can buy a crude drug at a cent 
a pound and sell it at twenty-five cents a pound 
as food to the unsuspecting public, it indicates 
that there is something putrefying in the Dan- 
ish kingdom, as Shakespeare says. 

No chemist dare deny the extensive use of 
sodium chloride in food without any warning 
of its presence being given to the purchaser. 
Even the wily chemist of one ef the depart- 
ments at Washington was compelled to admit 
this by our enterprising reporter, altho he af- 
fected to consider the matter of slight impor- 
tance. We shall see whether the people will 
agree with him as to this. 

There is only one way to stop this growing 
evil, and that is by prompt and efficient legisla- 
tion. It would not be fair to prohibit the use 
of sodium chloride entirely and suddenly. No, 
let those who want their food mixed with a 
poisonous metal and a suffocating gas have it 
by all means. It will save the fool-killer some 
trouble. But let the innocent public be pro- 
tected. A law embracing the following points 
would undoubtedly be effective: 

First, put a tax of ten cents a pound on all 
foods containing this chemical. 

Second, require a license of $200 to $500 
from every dealer selling food adulterated, ii 
this way, and prohibit the selling of atiy other 
kinds of food in the same shop. _....._.). 

Third, all articles of food containing this 
drug must be colored greeri with some harmless 
coloring matter. This would be perfectly: fair, 
because it would not ititerfere with the flavor 
of the food, yet would prevent the deception of 
any one eating it. | : 

Fotirth, evety hotel; restaurant or boarding 
hotise tising stich food should be required te 
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post in conspicuous place a placard with the 
words, “ Adulterated food used here,” in let- 
ters not less than one inch square. 

Laws embodying these provisions have al- 
ready been adopted in several of the States 
against oleomargarine and similar frauds, and 
have accomplished their purpose of destroying 
the traffic without in ‘the least interfering with 
the liberty of the individual. 

When we think of the luxury of our robber 
princes which was so vividly depicted in our 
recent articles on “A Billion-Dollar Wed- 
ding” and “‘ The Funeral of a Multi-Million- 
aire,” and whose splendor, pleasures and vices 
are alike founded on the sweat of the working- 
man who buys at an extravagant price this 
chemical, and with it attempts to satisfy the 
hunger of his starving wife and. children, who 
ask for bread and get a stone, for sodium 
chloride is properly classed in the mineral 
kingdom, and is therefore unsuited for human 


food, as is shown by the fact that it is at once’ 


excreted from the body even in tears, then itis 
time to call a halt and ask, Whither are we 
drifting ? 


a 


Protection of Indian Marriages. 
“ Every little step is higher and high- 


er,” runs the plantation song, and so it- 


has been; in the main, with our Indian 
policy, the pessimists and the downheart- 
ed to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
latest step upward is the issuance by the 
Indian Bureau of marriage regulations 
which are to be in force upon Indian 
reservations. ; 

In their native state nearly every tribe, 
perhaps all, had a code of ethics as to the 
matriage relation to which they con- 
formed—and some of the codes were 
very strict—quite as generally as do our 
own people to the Christian standard. 
In the transition out of tribal control 
into United States citizenship the Indian 
is apt to lose his hereditary moral prop, 
whatever it may have been, before the 
support of our conventional customs, re- 
ligious principles and legal restraints is 
given him. 

Even tho an Indian be an allottee, and 
therefore a citizen, the chances now are 
that no crime of his against morals, prop- 
erty or even life, will have attention in 
the courts unless a white person suffers 
thereby. As a rule the courts in the vi- 
cinity neglect or even decline to take cog- 
nizance of infractions of law by Indians, 
because local courts are unwilling to in- 
cur the expense of enforcing law among 
people who do not pay taxes. 

This leaves the agent and the mission- 
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ary alike without backing when they try 
to secure decency of life or compliance 
with marriage customs among the In- 
dians under their charge. Both have ap- 
pealed repeatedly to the Indian Office 
and to public opinion for some restrain- 
ing legislation or regulation which shall 
stop plural marriage: and the “ throwing 
off ” or exchange of wives at will, as well 
as immorality, per se. 

With such a state of affairs, of course, 
no attempt has been made to make any 
record of marriages among Indians. The 
need of such a record grows increasingly 
urgent, as Indians by receiving allot- 
ments of land become citizens of the 
United States, and possessed of real 
estate which will descend to their legal 
heirs according to State or Territorial 
law. 

This matter, vital to the present gen- 
eration, and still more so to the next one, 
came before Congress in a bill presented 
winter before last, but no attention was 
paid to it. The Mohonk Conference last 
fall included the following in its plat- 
form: 


“Marriage should be regulated and pro- 
tected by law, and a system of registration of 
births, marriages and deaths should be pro- 
vided such as will secure the legal recognition 
of the family and thus protect the right of the 
Indian to transmit by inheritance his lands to 
his legal heirs. The present evils are such as 
to demand immediate action by the Bureau for 
this purpose without waiting for legislative 
action. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
with the co-operation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, has taken up the case him- 
self and determined, with or without 
law, to take a stand against this evil, and 
to put the Indian Office in the position 
of at least trying to do something to 
check it instead of letting matters run on 
from bad to worse without remedial ef- 
fort or even protest. 

The regulations just issued require 
that after the first of next month no In- 
dian shall marry without first obtaining a 
marriage license, either from the agent or 
from some duly constituted State or Ter- 
ritorial authority. Agents’ licenses, 
which must be issued without charge, 
may allow the applicants to be married 
by a clergyman or a civil magistrate, or, 
if neither is practicable, by a declaration 
before adult witnesses of their intention 
to live together permanently as husband 











and wife. A permanent register is to be 
kept at each agency of both licenses and 
marriages. Blanks similar to those in use 
in the District of Columbia are furnished 


for licenses, for marriage certificates to. 


be given to the persons married, and for 
returns to be made to the agent by the 
one who solemnized the marriage, or by 
one of the witnesses. The laws of the 
State or Territory in which the Indians 
reside must be conformed to so far as 
practicable and the Indian made familiar 
with them. The marriage of an Indian 
to one of another race must be in strict 
conformity with law. Plural marriages, 
etc., are, of course, prohibited. 

A record by families is to be made of 
all Indians under the charge of an agent, 
which will give the names, tribe and pa- 
rentage of husband and wife, the kind of 
marriage ceremony used, and its approx- 
imate date, names of their unmarried 
children and similar information in re- 
gard to any other members of the family. 

For failure to comply with the regula- 
tions or to give correct information ra- 
tions may be withheld. 

The objection has been, and, of course, 
will be, made that these regulations have 
no law behind them. However, they do 
provide an intermediate state in which 
an Indian may become familiar with le- 
gal marriage usages among white people 
and as early as possible may conform 
himself to their spirit if not to their exact 
letter. Also they provide at least a 
prima facie case for his heirs. So long 
as ration or reservation systems are re- 
tained the power which goes with them 
may be, and therefore should be, exerted 
for righteousness. As to the enforcement 
of these regulations among unallotted 
Indians who are still wards there can 
be no question and their force will be 
felt by allotted Indians as well. In spite 
of the indifference of local courts to In- 
dian virtue and their readiness to rule 
that his fredom, as a citizen, from agency 
control gives an allottee license to drink 
whisky and keep his children out of 
school and go to ruin generally, yet In- 
dians have still much respect for 
“Washington” and its edicts. Any 
agent who wishes to do so can make of 
these regulations a strong lever to raise 
up the people under his care. We con- 
gratulate Commissioner Jones on pro- 
viding the leverage. 
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: . It could hardly have been 
spe gs expected that the British 
Government, which was of- 
fended because a French caricaturist had 
insulted Queen Victoria, could allow 
such a gross and libelous attack on King 
Edward to be made with impunity in Ire- 
land as was that which appeared in The 
Irish World, edited by William O’Brien. 
He was called a “bald headed roué,” 
“perjurer of a historic divorce case,” 
“ scoundrel,” “ professor.of hideous im- 
morality,” “utterly abominable person ” 
—all this with iteration and expansion— 
and then the English Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Catholic Duke of Norfolk were 
lampooned for presenting a memorial 
to him. Under British law the publica- 
tion was clearly seditious. The only 
question is whether the Government had 
the right to seize and destroy the paper 
without trial by jury, a question of great 
importance in itself, altho in this case, 
when the offense was so gross and glar- 
ing, even decent Irishmen cannot defend 
it, while they may ask for exact proce- 
dure of law even in a case of confessed 
indecency. : 


a 


“Hot Standara bishop Hugh Miller 
oil.” Thompson was a New 
York rector, and edited 
a New York Church paper in the 70’s. 
We have known him as a man of much 
Irish fervor, but we had not expected 
anything quite so sensational from him 
as appears in his sermon last week to the 
Convention of his Mississippi diocese. It 
is a State which has few rich men, but it 
has a sufficient horror of them, and the 
venerable bishop has expressed it vigor- 
ously. He said: 


. “The greatest burden of failure and shame 
which the Church carries to-day ‘is the bur- 
den of her rich men.: . . . 

“ The Church millionaire is the most danger- 
ous and disreputable enemy to the Church, as . 
things arenow. .. .. 

“Qur modern kings of wealth pass away 
with no one to warn, with no arrangement 
for the distribution of their gathered hoards, 
and the poor, pitiful, disgraceful and peeping 
Church gives him, not purgatory and several 
thousand years of hot Standard Oil product 
and fuel oil from Beaumont, with masses for 
his soul to help the heat, but Paradise, eternal 
peace, the companionship of saints and angels, 
because once, after a successful deal in the 
market by which he made five millions or so, 
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he gave $50,000 to some undertaking of the 
Church.” 


Really this language is in less correct 
taste than would be words from Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson on the grace of 
humility. 
& 

The American college 
system originally be- 
longedtothepeople. The 
pioneer farmers, moving westward from 
New England, built their colleges by sub- 
scriptions of labor, of lumber, and of 
board for the professors and students. It 
was in all senses a co-operative .move- 
ment. The academies were, as a rule, 
but not always, private property. They 
were built not only for the educational 
advantage of young people, but for the 
pecuniary advantage of their prospect- 
ors. The college was inaugurated, as a 
rule, by a board of trustees who repre- 
sented the people—its constituency being 
largely local. In most of the colleges, 
during the early part of the last century, 
while women could not matriculate, they 
could attend lectures; and they did so 
freely. The libraries were small, but 
they were open to the neighboring citi- 
zens, as well as to the classes of students. 
In other words, the college was the local 
center of culture, and of inspiration and 
love for knowledge. It is said of Presi- 
dent Backus, of Hamilton College, that 
* he knew all the people for twenty miles 
around, and had patted all the children 
on the head.” No effort was made to at- 
tract students from a distance; and rare- 
ly did a young man go to a distant region 
to select his college. To-day every class 
in Yale has over one hundred students 
from New York State, while one-fourth 
of the Amherst boys are from the same 
State. There is a growing movement to 
recreate the lapsed closeness of relations 
between college and people; especially 
the agricultural community that sur- 
‘rounds the college. It is thought that 
this can be done, in a large measure, by 
opening the library door somewhat more 
freely; and in some cases by making the 
lectures as free as formerly to the peo- 
ple. One prominent college president 
writes, “I see no reason why any one 
should not be permitted to get what in- 
tellectual or moral good he can out 
of the college without formal matricula- 


The College and 
Its Vicinage 
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tion.” Winter cotirsés in Agriculture 
are helping along the line suggested; 
also summer terms in entomology and 
botany. These are drawing a large 
group of farm boys and girls into an at- 
mosphere of careful, scientific investiga- 
tion ; and sending them home with better 
methods of study. The libraries certain- 
ly can be opened to the public more free- 
ly as the museums now are, where such 
an institution has been developed by the 
college. In other words, we see no rea- 
son why our colleges cannot widen their 
influence to reach classes which cannot 
enter upon the established courses of 
study. ss 


Cardinal Martinelli, the 
Apostolic Delegate in this 
country, has lately published 
a decision by the Sacred Congregation at 
Rome which has some public interest. 
It seems that there has recently been 
placed on sale, as an object of Catholic 
devotion, a “Cross of the Immaculate 
Conception,” which consists of a cross 
with a figure of the Blessed Virgin 
stamped upon it, a copy of Maurillo’s 
great painting of “ The Immaculate Con- 
ception.” The average Protestant needs 
to be reminded that the term means that 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without 
taint of original sin. The use of the 
medal having been referred to Rome, the 
reply has been given that it is “ not to 
be approved.” In answer to our ques- 
tion why the use of this medal should be 
disapproved, we received the following 
information from a learned Catholic 
scholar, Dr. James Nilan: 

I believe it was feared that the meaning 
which Catholics give to the crucifix might be 
misapprehended in some cases, especially by 
Protestants. It is possible that a person look- 
ing at this medal-cross and seeing upon it, not 
a figure of Christ, but of his mother, might be 
misled into thinking that it is permissible to 
regard her as in the place of the Redeemer. 
Of course, this is at least morally impossible 
for a Catholic to imagine, but it is not at all 
improbable that a Protestant should infer that 
it may be allowed to us to hold that erroneous 
view. The Propaganda, knowing the propen- 
sity of those outside of the Church to charge 
Catholics with holding doctrines which these 
abhor, may have found it proper to remove this 
occasion of error from our Protestant breth- 
ren. This appears to me to have been the 
motive it had in its letter of non-approval, 
which is practically a condemnation of this 
medal. However, this is only my opinion. 


A Creditable 
Decision 









And I think it will not seem improbable 
when you consider the very common misappre- 
hension of Catholic doctrine among Protes- 
tants. Rarely can you find one who can state 
accurately the teaching of the Church on the 
Immaculate Conception. Agnostics who pass 
-as good Protestants will say that they consider 
it against human reason. At the same time 
they boldly uphold the opinion that their own 
mothers enjoyed that high privilege, that all 
members of the human race came into the 
world unstained by that original taint. They 
simply deny that there is such a thing as orig- 
inal sin. To begin existence without this 
stain they will not concede in the case of the 
Mother of the Redeemer, yet they will main- 
tain it as a universal fact; a misconception of 
reason arising from neglect to learn some of 
the fundamental principles of revelation as de- 
veloped in Christian doctrine. 


& 


Too Much ‘8ainst the proposal to limit 
Education °F, SUppress the negro public 
schools in the South, The 
Outlook says in an editorial, generally 
excellent, of these public schools: 

“The education has been too exclusively lit- 
erary, and should be developed along the lines 
of manual and industrial training; it has been 
too exclusively intellectual, and should be de- 
veloped along the lines of moral training.” 
This statement as to the past is amusing- 
ly baseless. Let us take Georgia as an 
example. Its negro public school system 
does not go beyond plain arithmetic and 
grammar. There has been no .“ liter- 
ary” or “ intellectual” waste in simply 
learning to read. There is not in Georgia 
a high school for negroes, since Au- 
gusta suspended its school, altho we be- 
lieve that in Athens there are one or two 
years advance classes in a grammar 
school. How much manual or industrial 
training can Georgia be asked to give its 
negro children so long as it does not give 
it to its white youth of the same grade? 
Our most valued contemporary depre- 
cates the giving up by the Southern 
States of negro schools because it would 
require their places to be filled by North- 
ern teachers, and it says: 


“The Northern teachers would not and 
could not understand either the nature of the 
negro or the demands of the community as 
well as the Southerner unc erstands them.” 
Perhaps not, seeing that at present every 

Southerner ” whose place it is imagined 
would be taken by Northerners, is a ne- 
gro. Yet the Northern teachers who are 
engaged in the benevolent schools find 


~ 
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no difficulty in gaining either sympathy 
with or understanding of the nature of 
their pupils. 


P Are there many conversions 
ee - + iets thie ti from the 
Protestant to the Catholic, 
or from the Catholic to the Protestant 
Church? This is not easy to tell, for we 
can have no such statistics as are gath- 
ered by the Government in Germany. 
Some haphazard inquiries show us that 
hereabouts there is hardly a fair sized 
Protestant church which does not. have 
members that came from Catholic fami- 
lies—one, two or half a dozen. The 
Catholic Citizen said a few weeks ago 
that in a city like Milwaukee or St. Paul 
the number of conversions from the 
Protestant Church is not great, perhaps 
not a hundred per annum, and in Chi- 
cago less proportionally. But a hun- 
dred per annum is not a small number. 
Yet the Paulist Fathers in this city have . 
been holding a two weeks’ mission to 
non-Catholics in Chicago, at which, out 
of a nightly audience of 1,900, fully 
1,200 are said to have been non-Catholics, 
and at the close of the mission there was 
an inquiry class of 200, and 134 per- 
sons professed themselves converts, 12 
of them negroes; and 58 men to 76 


women. Says one of the Paulist Fath- 
ers: 


Conversions 


“ After Tuesday of the first week we were 
busy from 8 a. m, till 12, and again from.1 till 
p. m. answering questions of Protestants 
and giving private instruction. Every night 
from 7 till 7:45 we took turns at the convert 


‘class; then from 7:45 till 8:20 answering ques- 


tions, and from 8:20 till 9:20 gave the hour’s 
lecture. We rarely got to bed till 12:30, for 
dozens called after benediction and talked and 
quizzed and made private appointments for the 
next day.” 


That is certainly good work. 
ed 


“ a In a public address the 

Odd” People other day the Archbishop 
of Canterbury remarked that only three 
years ago he was an “odd” man who 
did not indulge in intoxicating liquors, 
but that public opinion in England was 
so rapidly changing that it seemed like- 
ly that before long the “ odd ” man would 


-be he who did thus indulge. This con- 


dition already exists in this country, if 





ee: 


we can judge at all from what:was to be 
observed to a surprising degree at the 
dinner in this city last week given by the 
evening lecturers of the Public School 
Board. There were, perhaps, one hun- 
dred and fifty persons present, and the 
table of honor was graced by the presence 
of Dr. Leipziger, the efficient and most 
admirable head of the system; the Presi- 
dent of the Public School Board of this 
city ; the Hon. Miles O’Brien, high up in 
Tammany honor; the Superintendent of 
Public Schools for the State, and others 
of civic rank; while-among the one hun- 
dred and fifty lecturers and friends were 
a multitude of the scholarly and intelli- 
gent men and women of the city. There 
was hardly to be seen anywhere on those 
tables anything stronger than an occa- 
sional bottle of vichy. A prohibition din- 
ner could hardly be more abstemious. 
But that no lack of good humor existed 
would appear from the story, told imme- 
diately following a somewhat eloquent 
“ recitation,” of the school boy who gave 
the definition, “ Elocution is a way they 
have of killing people in some States.” 


& 


An interesting new 
fact about the literary 
culture of the Pales- 
tine region in early times has lately been 
published by Professor Erman. It comes 
from a document giving an account of a 
mission sent from Egypt to Phenicia to 
obtain timber for the repair of the sacred 
ship of the deity Amun-Ra at Thebes 
about 1080 B. C.—that is, about the time 
that Samuel was judge of Israel. The 
messenger, Wenamun, finds difficulty in 
getting the wood desired from Prince 
Zekarbaal, of Gebal, because he has 
brought no presents. Zekarbaal refers 
to the records of the Kingdom, and 
proves that his ancestors on similar occa- 
sions had received presents of silver. 
Thereupon Wenanum writes to Egypt 
for presents to be given to the prince, 
and receives a miscellaneous assortment 
of gifts, among which are five hundred 
sheets of papyrus. It seems, then, that 
- the Prince of Gebal had a library of rec- 
ords to which he could refer, a sort of 
royal library; and also that papyrus was 
used at this time in Phenicia, as well as 
Egypt. Hitherto we had only known 


Libraries in 
Ancient Palestine 
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that clay tablets were in use in Palestine 

and Phenicia a few centuries earlier. 

This will make somewhat less question- 

able the translation of the name Kirjath- 

sepher, supposed to mean Book-town; 

and the knowledge we now have of the 

use of papyrus may explain the fact that 

only one single tablet has yet been found" 
in the diggings in the mounds of Pales- 

tine. ie , 


A newspaper or a magazine is to a 
great extent liable to be deceived by its 
contributors. Such seems to have been 
the misfortune of one of our best maga- 
zines, which printed an article in its Jan- 
uary number containing false and exag- 
gerated statements about the armies in 
China. General Chaffee has clearly con- 
victed the writer of many damaging er- 
rors. Thus he declares that on the 
march to Peking the Japanese hospital 
service had ice, while the Americans had 
none. Neither had any ice. He says 
that soon after the capture of Peking 
over 33 per cent. of the American troops 
were in hospital. In fact, the highest 
figure was 11.6 per cent. General Chaf- 
fee’s reply is full and admirable. 


& 


It is not to be expected that the Euro- 
pean Governments will submit to giv- 
ing up their post offices in Turkey as de- 
manded. Of course, their continuance 
is a permanent condemnation of Turkey. 
Their presence is a public declaration 
that the Turkish Government is not civ- 
ilized according to the European stand- 
ard, and cannot be trusted. But such is 
the actual fact. Foreign post offices and 
exterritoriality mean nothing less than 
that. Japan could conquer the respect of 
the nations and claim equal rank and 
treatment ; Turkey cannot yet do this. 


Td 
It is a very important step in the direc- 


‘tion of Government control of monop- 


olies which has just been taken by the 
Prussian Government, which has decided 
to purchase for $6,250,000 the right of 
control of certain coal mines. The work 
of mining will be done on the best hy- 
gienic lines. It is remarkable how much 
further a monarchy can go in the direc- 
tion of socialism than does our Republic. 





INSURANCE. 


Light Not Wanted. 


AN association of retail merchants had 
an annual meeting in Nashville, Tenn., 
some weeks ago, and a Committee on 
Insurance made a report on that subject. 
In part, this report stated that under 
present conditions the full amount on 
which premiums are paid is rarely, if 
ever, collected; that if all restrictions 
embraced in the policies were insisted 
upon and sustained hardly a policy in 
Nashville could be collected; that the 
adjuster does not always think of any- 
thing except the best possible adjustment 
for his company and often tries to clip 
down claims, regardless of justice; that 
a man, as has often been said, really does 
not know whether he is insured until he 
has tried to collect; and that, with 
thought and co-operation, a policy could 
be framed which would contain fewer 
restrictions and be quite fair to both 
sides. 

But this committee report goes fur- 
ther and, actually deprecates inquiry into 
the facts. The “ much-talked-of fire- 
marshal law” is declared “a serious 
question which should be handled with 
much caution;” it “is loaded, and dan- 
gerous to every merchant.” Are mer- 
chants in Tennessee so bad, then? The 
entire case for valued-policy laws is 
this: The policy is a wager, of its face 
against the premium; in case of fire, the 
company has lost, and should pay; the 
amount insured should always be col- 
lectible, in case of total loss, without in- 
quiry. But should there, then, be no in- 
quiry? Need honest men fear and 
shrink from the light, or have dishonest 
men any claim to protection from it? It 
has grown into a saying that light is the 
best policeman; who are they that ask 
for darkness? A fire-marshal law pro- 
poses official inquiry and record as to the 
cause of every fire, not merely that dis- 
honest fires may be discouraged, but that 
preventable ones may be made impossible 
and the entire community be better pro- 
tected. The demand for valued-policy 
becomes bold when it openly denounces 


investigation of fires; yet it is logical in 
doing so. 


Sd 


A “ Pointer.” 


THE storm of last week in the stock 
market will long be memorable for se- 
verity of pressure, violence of fluctua- 


tions, swiftness of recovery, and the small 


number of failures; in these respects the 
week is unparalleled in all the history of 
“corners.” The real values of stocks 
bear some relation to the substance in the 
properties represented, to their present 
and prospective earning capacity, and to 
the present condition and prospects of 
general affairs. Such réal values cannot 
vary much from week to week—much 
less can they jump up or down 20.0r 
30 per cent., and back within a day or 
two; but a fierce wrestle of strong par- 
ties for control of specific lines may do 
almost anything temporarily with prices. 
The cool-headed capitalist can buy, 
and pay for, either to hold as investments 
or sell again at some other time, what- 
ever he thinks is low enough, and to him 
these seasons of disturbance are a legi- 
timate opportunity. The person of small 
pecuniary size should always keep out of 
the arena of speculation, especially when 
the strong wrestlers are clinched there, 
lest he get hurt. This is one lesson—a 
very old and homely one, not at all at- 
tractive to the desire for riches and there- 
fore not obeyed—but soberly prudent 
notwithstanding. Another lesson much 
in point is that there is one piece of prop- 
erty which is within reach of all and one 
which nothing can shake—life insurance. 
It is broad-based. It is as far removed 
from the jars of speculation as the deep- 
er depths of the ocean are from the winds 
that rage above. It is not bought on 
“margins,” and therefore liable to be 
wiped out in an hour. Contract for what 
amount you can reasonably expect to 
keep up; hold to it as your final reliance; 
make it a prior lien on your earnings, 
Keep out of speculation; but if you will 
not do that then keep in life insurance. 
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Foreign Figures of Foreign 
Companies. 


A Law of this State prohibits foreign 
insurance companies from advertising or 
in any public manner stating any figures 
of the assets or the business of the home 
offices—that is, of the company itself; 
only resources and other figures of the 
United States branch offices can be men- 
tioned to the public. This law does not 
rank high in the moderately large num- 
ber of wise laws we have. Its theory is 
that a complete statement of the position 
of a complete foreign company would be 
misleading, inasmuch as peoplehere would 
be led to trust the security of funds 
which, for them, do not exist, being be- 
yond American jurisdiction; moreover, 
the assets of some of the foreign com- 
panies being very large, it is possible that 
some of the American companies prefer 
not to have comparisons made with. such 
figures. 

The notion that a policyholder has no 
security beyond the funds held within his 
State is quite general. With potent as- 
sistance from some other considerations 
it leads to cutting up assets by guaranty 
deposits here and there, and the logical 
corollary is that if the policyholder is not 
safe without a deposit in the jurisdiction 


he should look exclusively to subdeposit. 


and the assets elsewhere are released 
from reponsibility to him. Such is not 
the view of insurance companies, how- 
ever. If their funds in this country 
prove insufficient they are ready to draw 
upon Europe, and the proof of this is 
that such transfers of funds have been 
made. 
& 


THE friendly critic of a brief com- 
ment herein, some weeks ago, concern- 
ing a reported case of fraud by a life in- 
surance agent in delivering ordinary life 
policies to men who supposed they were 
to receive endowments, must be reminded 
that vehemence of expression always 
weakens instead of strengthening a 
statement. To call what is sometimes 
named “investment” insurance a gam- 
bling scheme wickedly tacked on; to 
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liken it to gangrene on the human body ; 
and to compare it to the Louisiana lot- 
tery, to the advantage of the latter, may 
gratify feeling, but will not enhance in- 
fluence. Bad men are in all lines of 
business, and doubtless agents have some- 
times led or knowingly permitted men to 
suppose they were receiving more val- 
uable forms of policy than they applied 
for and paid for; but to declare that such 
agents are partners of the company, not 
deceivers of it, is one of the class of 
statements which prove too much. If 
“investment ” insurance fails of the ex- 
pected arithmetical results it will ef- 
fectually oppose and dispose of itself; 
time will determine. The man who does 
not believe that life insurance officers are 
ready to join in a glaring fraud in order 
to persuade men to come in for-a single 
year should restrain himself from assert- 
ing it; the man who really does believe it 
—if such man exists—is capable of be- 
lieving anything. 
& 


....lt may be true, as it seems to 
President Greene of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, that associations of life underwrit- 
ers have not reduced expenses or stopped 
rebating and have had as chief result 
only cultivation of personal acquaint- 
ance among agents; yet this does not 
condemn the movement. With this sole 
exception, company presidents respond 
in cordial approval to a request to use 
their influence toward building up the 
membership of such associations. It 
seems to us that their view is clearly 
sound. For altho rebate is not stopped 
the association influence regarding it is 
in the right direction. To say, also, that 
cultivation of personal acquaintance is 
the only apparent result quite omits in- 
quiry as to what good such acquaintance 
has caused or may cause. It is certain 
that to bring differing phases of charac- 
ter together and exhibit their contrasts 
must tend to leaven the whole in one or 
the other direction. We prefer to take 
the hopeful view, expressed by nearly all 
company executives, that the coming to- 
gether of agents will tend to a better 
esprit du corps and a gradual elevation 
of their standard of business. 











Stocks in a Storm. 


THE tornado that swept through the 
Stock Exchange last week was caused 
by no change in the condition of the 
country’s industries and trade, nor by 
any conviction that a depressing change 
is to take place in the near future. In- 
dustrial conditions were never better. 
Speculation and manipulation and con- 
solidation projects had lifted prices of 
securities until they were too high; but 
there was good warrant for the greater 
part of the advance. General confidence 
was shown by the remarkable rebound on 
Friday from the very low prices of the 
preceding panic day. So tremendous a 
shock as was felt on Thursday, when 
prices dropped until the market seemed 
to have no bottom, inevitably tends to 
discourage both investment and specula- 
tion for a rise, even if it is not caused by 
a present or foreseen condition of indus- 
try and trade. But the settlement of the 
Northern Pacific “corner”—or the 
agreement reached concerning the con- 
tracts affected by it—was followed im- 
mediately by a buoyant recovery. The 
extreme losses of Thursday in many ac- 
tive stocks had ranged from 10 to 30 
points; in a few instances the declines 
had even exceeded 30; but the average 
of recoveries was not far from the full 
extent of loss, which in some cases was 
even surpassed by the gain. The highest 
prices for this year, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, were reached, as a rule, 
some days before the disturbance of 


Thursday, which had been preceded by 
more or less decline: ‘ 


Lowest Highest Lowest Close 
1900. 1901. May9. May 10. 
Amalg. Copper .... 8956 12834 90 115 
Am. Sugar.......... 152 185 145 
Am. Tobacco........ 8414 180% 99 122 
Atchison .........00 1854 9014 43 738% 
Balt. & Ohio ....... BBG 14% 84 105 
Canad. Pac,......... 117% 87 10844 
ey ee steeabin an 119% 199% 48 192 
St. Paul..... oes. 108% 188 184 15844 
Northwestern. .... ...1504% 215 190 198 
Rock Island...... ..102 169% 125 151% 
Consol. Gas....:....168%% 288 195 21894 
Del. & Hudsomi......106% 185% 105 15954 
Leckawannaj,..:...1714 e8 RH «RNG 
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WING so i6 5 occnswcassess: 88 43% 24% 8654 
Manhattan.......... 84 18134 88 115 
Missouri Pac........ 3844 116% % 106 

N. Y. Central.. .... 1255 170 140 15434 
Northern Pac . 4534 1,000 170 165 
Southern Pac....... 30% 57% 29 49 
Union Pac........... 44144 183 6 112 
Texas Pac 23% 5244 27 4536 
U. S. Steel....... ih 55 24 45 


The corner was purely an accidental 
one, arising out of the contest between 
the Harriman-Standard Oil interests and 
the Morgan-Hill alliance for control of 
the Northern Pacific. The project for 
the acquisition of the Burlington road, 
by the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern jointly, moved the Harriman party 
in Union Pacific to apply for an interest 
in the property to be acquired. When this 
interest was withheld, the capital sup- 
porting Harriman sought to obtain con- 
trol of Northern Pacific by the purchase 
of shares. Millions were pitted against 
millions in the fight. The price of shares 
rose rapidly. 

Expecting a decline, millionaire specu- 
lators sold large quantities of stock 
“short” for future delivery, believing a 
supply at lower prices would soon be 
available. Foreign holders sold here at 
the inviting price shares which must be 
shipped across the ocean and therefore 
could not be delivered for seven or eight 
days. In the meantime all the available 
shares had been bought by the two con- 
testing parties. Thus a corner was de- 
veloped, and “short” speculators paid 
even $1,000 a share for a release from 
the contracts which they could not fill, 
altho the price fixed by final agreement 
—owing to the menace of a court injunc- 
tion—was only $150. The two contest- 
ing parties, however, wanted actual 
shares rather than penalties in cash. The 
rich speculators who took the risk of 
selling what they did not possess deserve 
no pity; but, unfortunately, the fall of 
the market was a heavy blow to many 
others who should not be classed with 
them. The effect of the quarrel among 
the giants remains to be disclosed. Great 
plans for the grouping of railroad sys- 
tems may be upset by it. 
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Financial Items. 


Japan has 2,364 banks, with a total 
capitalization of $253,000,000. 


.... Lhe Prussian Government has de- 
cided to invest 25,000,000 marks in coal 
mines. 


....A dividend of 12 per cent. has 
been declared by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, making 32 per cent., or about $32,- 
000,000, since January Ist. 


.... Lhe. combination of the manufac- 
turers of locomotives will include all the 
large plants except the Baldwin Works 
in Philadelphia, and be capitalized at 
$50,000,000. 


....Lhe returns of The Jron Age for 
May Ist show the largest weekly output 
of the iron furnaces ever attained—3o1,- 
125 tons, against 250,301 at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


....O.-P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, has gone to Europe, as a 
representative of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to study the financial thals of 
the colonial departments of European 
Powers. 


...- Negotiations have failed for a 
consolidation of the General Chemical 
Company and the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. The plan contemplated a capital- 
ization of about $64,000,000 in stock and 
debentures. 


....The valuation of the four plants 
to be united in the new combination of 
manufacturers of mining machinery and 
steam engines is less than $10,000,000, 
as estimated by their own expert; but the 
capital of the new company is to be $50,- 
000,000. 


. .»..April was a record month on the 
Stock Exchange, the transactionsamount- 
ing to 41,688,897 shares, against the pre- 
vious best record of 30,207,000, in Janu- 
ary of this year. All daily records were 
broken on the 30th ult., when the sales 
were 3,270,851 shares. 


...- Lhe record of prices for member- 
ship on the Stock Exchange was broken 
again last week, when a sale was made at 
$71,000. The price rose from $4,000 in 
1878 to $37,000 in 1883, and then re- 
mained below $20,000 until 1898, rising 
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to $40,000 in 1899, and to $41,500 last 
year. 


...-Seven shipbuilding companies, 
including the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, the Newport News Company 
and Mr. Nixon’s works at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., have been united in a cor- 
poration having a capital of $65,000,000, 
called The United States Shipbuilding 
Company. 


....While the recent discoveries of 
oil are a considerable addition to the 
wealth of Texas, the State was enjoying 
great prosperity before the oil was found, 
and.this prosperity had the solid founda- 
tion of rich agricultural development. 
Not by the oil wells alone will capital be 
drawn to Texas in the near future. It is 
not probable that the rapid growth of 
population, disclosed by the recent cen- 
sus, will be checked ; and the growth will 
be accompanied by a steady increase of 
the State’s wealth. 


.... Lhe number of national banks or- 
ganized since the passage of the Gold 
Standard Act, on March 14th, 1900, is 
now 529, and 369 of them are the small 
banks (having a capital below $50,000), 
the organization of which was authorized 
for the first time by that act. The com- 
bined capital of the 529 banks is $27,- 
387,000, but they have taken out circula- 
tion amounting to less than 30 per cent. 
of their capital, or only a little more than 
the minimum required. Texas leads the 
list with 49 of the new banks; Iowa is 
second, with 38; and it is noticeable that 
Oklahoma has 22 and Indian Territory 
21. 


....Dividends announced: 


American Express Co. (semi-annual), $3.c0 
ws share and extra $1.00 per share, payable 
1st. 
merican Cotton Oil Co. (semi-annual), pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent., payable June rst. 
....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 


American Exchange. .801 


Hanover. :......000. +... 666 
Market and Fulton......270 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
Title Guar, & Trust Co. .580 | Union Trust Co 
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Scrofula 


This root of many evils— 

Glandular tumors, abscesses, pimples, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, sore ears, 
inflamed eyelids, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
readiness to catch cold and inability to 
get rid of it easily, paleness, nervousness, 
the consumptive tendency, and other ail- 
ments— 

Can be completely and permanently re- 


moved, no matter how young or old the 
sufferer. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla was given the daughter of 
Silas Ai & Wawarsing, N. Y., who had broken 
out with scrofula sores all over her face and head. 
The first bottle helped her and when she had taken 
six the sores were all healed and her face was 
smooth. He writes that she has never shown any 
sign of the scrofula returning. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 


Ask your druggist for it to-day and accept 
no substitute. 


Sick 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 





Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 
Liabilities . . . . $5,012,619.11 
Surplus... . >. = :3,877,333.43 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O, LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 


VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. yy og peer hme: 


Depesite poostved and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
ies listed at the New Pn Boston, Philadéliphia and 


‘im: Stock Exchen es ht and sold on commission. 
High cles - Municipal Mites Tints on hand for immediate 


NASSAU | and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OZODONT 


a perfect 
a a a a 
Liquid Dentifrice 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c Cc 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and F; Groceries and Finest Elgin 
“ossy Coonmery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom; 
dali livered FREE Greater New York. ply 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE: 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into syne Shoes 














and 

res,25c. Do not socept as an imi- 
“So Easy to Use.” tation. Sent by mail for CRAGE 
ress 


FREE city mais 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 











NAPPYFOO? ta Halr Insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth it-—-cold out. Noy age! hee 





Make walking a FR A godsend to tender, 
Perspiring feat ‘ake up noroom. Indis 
and outdoor people. Comfortable 








The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, 
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Dirt Eyeaper 
Carim 





| ADMITTEDASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE 4&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


| CONTINGENT FUND 
| NET SURPLUS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Jonelfeasuaare(onpany 


ot eM ao) ed Se) 


$ 12,342,246.77 

® 10,257,446.47 

% 736,337.00 

% 65,875.00 

§ 1, 282,568.30 
$ 54,069, 852.00 





READING NOTICES 


ORIENTAL CRUISE. 


The White Star Liner “‘ Celtic,’ the new ocean leviathan of 
twenty-one thousand (21,000) tons, and the lar, 
in the world, bas been chartered by the well- 
Agent, Frank C. Clark, of New’ York City, for a grand 
seventy-four (4 i Mey to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, leaving New York February 8, 1902 
The Cruise be one of great interest, as will be readily 
seen by glancing at the proposed Route the Party will follow: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Caifa, Smyrna Constantinople, Athens, Naples, 
Nice, Liverpool and New York. 

Mr. Clark makes a poecteny chartering steamships for 
Cruises, and during the past ten years has carried out toa 
successful completion several of these Oriental! Cruises. 





NEW YO?K’S MANY TELEPHONES. 


Low rates and energetic posite for business have done‘ 


wonders for the New York telephone system. A few years 
ago there were barely ten thousand telephones in New 

ork. To-day there are over sixty thousand. forming the 
largest city pelemmyen systeminthe world. The growth of 
the telephone list during the last “ew years has been one 
of the remarkable features of the general improvement in 
communications that has marked the past decade. A very 
short time ago a system of 10,000 subscribers was considered 
a. large exchange even for a city of the first m itude. 
Now such a fi seems small, as the net increase New 
York during the last year was over 15,000 stations. For the 

ear before that it was 12,500, and for the previous year over 

,000, so that the rate of growth is leeaatiinds each year. I 
this keeps up New York bids fair before long to realize the 
telephone man’s ideal, which is a ee a every place 
of business and in every residence in the city. New Yorkers 
have of late gi taken very kindly to the telephone as an 
adjunct to the comforts of home. A few years ago the 
telephone was rarely seen except in business places, but 
how it is rapidly being adop by residences and by the 
better class of retail stores. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL, 


Saratega Lake, N. Y. 
18th Season. Boating, Bathing, Fishing. Boats free to guests. 
THOMAS C. LUTHER, Proprietor, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE cstow ro cnecss: 
mb tons ay 2st; “ Derones 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
ateamer « Winktrenian® thew), 10,00 tous, 
Ces ** 9,000 tons, June 12th; 


gon steamer. Splendi 
r w), 10,500 tons, June 20th. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 





PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


ARE YOU GOING? 
Get iculars of men's “ Club Camp.” 
pert Parties of 6 or more at 85 cents per day each. 
C. P. RUTTY, 742 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the main 
line and branches of the New York, Ontario and_ Western 
GOST $0 region of absolute HEALTH AT mopenATs 





f ve the with Pure Air, Pure Water, 
Pure Milky. Sond? conte for ps to the undersigned, or 
call and get free at offices w, the Superbly Illustrated 
Book “* HOMES,” of 176 It gives list of 
Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates 
of board, facilities, att: ons, etc. 

On May 29th and 80th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 42% Broadway, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry 
Offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Sum- 
mer home, and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delight- 
ful region. Tickets good returning Friday, 31st. 

IN NEW YORK : 118, 165, 171, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, 
287 4th Ave., 8 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 
158 East 125th St., 278 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 8t., 98 Broadway, 
Kagle Office, 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


EUROPEAN TOURS from APRIL to AUGUST 
$225 AND UPWARDS. 
Small parties conducted by university men. 


Send for illustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 


IN 
VERMONT 











AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


d upward per week. 
geal’ pmo for Illustrated Book. 


LESTONE, S. P. A.; 
iclishe page hog N. Y. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 








The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


FAST ITALIAN: LINE. 


Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 
EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 
Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included. 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $65 and upwards. 


PROPOSED SALLINGS: From New York 
Duchessa di Genova, May 18, 8 a. m. 
Citta di Torino, = = June 3, 8 a.m. 
Nord America, = = boo dy 7 a.m. 
Duchessa di Genova, = = = ~de 9 a.m. 


Cabins can be secured by a ing to any of the seus al Steam 
ship Agents in the United States ana ~' Cansda, or to 2 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD « & CO., 
General Passenger Agents, 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 29 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


THE 
PICTURESQUE 






















































AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


















































Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May. 1st to November ist, 1901. 











Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. | 


D. 1. ROBERTS, Gea, Pass’r Agt., New York 














| 





SURE CURE 2 | 


WAN wrinkLes | 


Keeps the Stocking 

Neat and Trim. 
| 
{ 


|< Never Slips 
or Tears. 








I ag 


“iid 


HOSE "770" 
SUPPORTER| 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED _ 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, 
“SR ok for the aorge Boag 
or. fonp. 8 and for the 

ed Rubber Button. 








— r= 











Eee eee 
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California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully. 
illustrated. Free: 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine &t., Cinoinnati 
801 Chea’t 8t.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston | 234 Superior St., Cleveland |) 

















301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
1272 Clark 8t., - Chioago| 2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. 
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ountry Hous 


may. not be yours, but a 
very moderate outlay for 
a Hartford or a Vedette 
Bicycle will bring country 
life and rural scenes within 
your easy reach, 


begets 
BICYCLES 


Vedette Bicycles $25 


$35 


Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra HSN 


Complete descriptions in 
our artistic 1901 catalog. 


COLUMBIA SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


Hartford, Conn. 





Qatches, Diamonds and 
fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a. fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several grades of TIME 
KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially for 
our house and bearing our name. 


EVEKY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


e "The Benedict 
PERFECT COLLAR. 
AND CUFF BUTTON 
END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 


“NOTE”! The. GENUINE BENEDICT 
BUTTON has the name “BENEDICT” and 
date of patent stamped upon it! 


A Set oft Four Makes an Acceptable Present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





WA» VAIN 
ey 


Security is paramount. 


RESU 


LTS- 


SUBSTANTIAL ,. 
RESULTS=' 


Follow an investment in a Babcock Carriage. 


BABCOCKS are constructed along 


lines of safety as well as beauty. They.are the outcome of years 
of experience in carriage building. Write us your requirements and 
let us suggest something specially suited to them. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Watertown, N. Y. 


The... 


Leonard 
‘Sofa Bed 


A luxurious sofa, Couch Tength, 1 
stantly Toes ectible intoa large, soft, 
hair m bed large drawer 

pounds of 


a) Sa 
i The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erle Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Health of Women 


depends so much upon out-of-door 
exercise, Walking is good exer- 
cise, but tiresome and uninteresting. 


THE FIELD OF CYCLING 


is unlimited, however, and you can 
ride five miles“ with less exertion 
is required in walking one. 
FEATHERSTONE BICYCLES ore ideal women’s wheels 
because they are built for comfort, $60 to $25. . 


Beautiful Catalog free.of dealers everywhere. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHINON, TOPE AND SANTE FE 
ILWAY C PANY eg 


he Board of Directors has declared a dividend on the OMS 
ONE — R AND FIFTY CE 
ae ee — 1 1901, to 
aoe The teat me Beoke for the COMMON 

will be closed from 8 o’clock P. M. on May 
1901, until rt) o'eloc A. M. on Jun 1901. 

ete! dend cheques will be mailed to. holders of COMMON Stock 
who shall file dfvidend orders at this o H. W. GARDINER, 
Assistant Treasurer, 59 Cedar St., New York City. 








NEW YORK OFFICE OF 


THE ASIERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


27 Beaver Street, N. Y. City, May 7th, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Company has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable on June ist, 1901, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 17 Nassau Street, New York City. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 8 P. M. on 
May 15th, 1901, and will be reopened at 19 A. M. on June 8d, 1901. 

JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, May 8th, 1901. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE ($3.00) DOLLARS per Share 
nn been declared —— in New York, J uly a, 1901, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business Sist, 1901; also an 
extra dividend of ONE (1.00) DOLLAR per Share out of the earn- 
ings of the Company from its investmen 

CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 
FINANCIAL 


JOHN MUNROE & CO, 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the E4ST. and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
saaibnare tg Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK 


OF BUFFALO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., APRIL 24, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts - ~ 
Due from Banks - 
Cash Reserve and U. 8. Bonds ~ 
Bank and Office Building - - 
Other Real Estate - - 

















Lists on 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital - - - 


Surplus and Profits - - - 

Circulation ~ - 287,550. 

Deposits - - - - — 2,994,261.92 
$8,802,108.14 


WM. C. CORNWELL, President. JOHN R. BOAG, Cashier. 





1875 —— —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 


Debentures and first: mortgage loans 
_upon real estate. 


te aa) 


E HIGH G. GRA DE 
SECURITIES 


We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 
our patrons. We will send you 
our list: of sound investeaarts 
if you will write for it. 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers ana Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


> New York Boston 





a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ES eS eee re ee, ee ee | CC 
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INVESTMENTS 

We have 9 our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from tich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 


5% to 6% INTEREST 


Send for ame . 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. co, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





WwrSTHaRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E, GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Reevar UF THE CONDITION OF THH 
NTRAL NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in fine State of New York, at the ARs, Of business 


April 24th, 1901: 
sO. 
and discounts $10,614,777 60 
lrafts, secured and unsecured 1,789 15 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 
. bonds to sous Gm aeposits 











mortgages owned. 
= from National ann (not reserve 


gents) 
Due! from State banks andbankers 
Internal revenue stamps.... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks. 
pe paper currency, nickels and 


Lawful money reserve shes bank, ‘viz. 
Specie $2, "192 859 50 
1,496,517 00 


jurer (Other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


Total.......... 


Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profits, leas ex: 
National bank-notes outs 


Due to State banks and bankers 
- to trust sgpotonees and 

PR Pent o> bepapy eee Sovsdwse ee 
\ndividual d de cposts si subject to check... 
a comand oe — - pate deposit 


f U.S. officers... 
Pigbiic other _ those stated 


_18,000,071 59 59 


bs kealonminbtueein Cadel peccscses ~ $20,986,182 51 51 
K, COUNTY oF NEw Yor« 

I, C. 8S. YOUNG, ‘Cashier of the sheveumnns'® bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the wtent of my 
cuestes e and belief. s. YO’ Cashier. 

bed and sworn to before me this "ath ae ot ot Me it. 
Wi soa H. CHAPMAN, 
Correct—A ttest: WOODBURY LANGDO 
WOURTLA NDT D. SRE: | once 
HENRY SAMPSON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 





r estate owned.. 
Due from National banks ost reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 





nal paper currency, 
money reserve _ 





en mm eh fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per ea of 


SOC O eee ee ee ee Oe Ee EOE Oe Heres eres Seneeeees 


: LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid !n....... SEGUE Sebiabdedce ccceccvcsees 
Surplus fund . 


U 





ational -no 
Due to other National t banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust ae apa and savings bangs. 
ale 











Cashier's checks outstanding. . E 
United States deposits. . 
Pidiinknsrassieigassakeskcbtaschhescteccce Woneehcon $24,666,449 56 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Country oF Naw YORK, 88.: 
een CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the of 
my knowledge and belief. HENRY CHAPIN. Jr., beyond 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of M 
A. H. Grauam, Notary Public, N. 
Correct—Attest: Ww. Be N NORDEN, 


f Directors. 
HENRY I H. COOK, 





KPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE.LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the 


April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
LOGNS AN AISCOUDEB..........s.ccsescecerecceres bebisd 
Dve fts, and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure co 
. bo U.S. deposits.................. os 


- 
© 
& 


sbhaiis 


Ban! use, and fixtures 
Due frum National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks ona wane ers 

ternal tA. stam oe 
hecks and other cash items. 


Exch for r Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks. 


Fractional paper currency, atone and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in ik, viz.: 
le 


ns 








ft 








setreulation pe with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
ircula on Ms edtings bdovecgvapabas cacesycaccdss amibniale’ ‘ 

0.8. Treasurer (other than’5 per cent, re- 
ge fund) 


Total.........00+ erccccccees oc erceveccccccccescscccscs + $12,457,926 99 


LAABIL IT IRS. 
Dapttal stock paid MM. cacdsscscosove scveves eee 
Surplus fund 


J 

individual - de 
Demand certincates of 
Certified oe 
Cashier’s 





STATE OF NEW York, Counry OF N. EW YORK, 88.: 

W. T. CORN NELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement fs true, to the best of my 
knowl and belief, Ww. T.CO ENELL, Cashier. 

su and sworn to neers me this 7th ee of May, 1901, 


I . Co. 
Pu ub ite N.Y 
Correct—A ttest: 





; AY a, 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, f Directors. 
THOs. L, JAMEs, 





xiv 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTEKS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


te 
rdra’ red and unsecured......... ésuesccotae 
oi secu to secure circulation. 
es, & 


Sarees ad 8. 
Checks and — 3 eee 
-house. 
Notes of other N: 3 banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


, 
1, 304,178 00 


eyo — with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
ption fund 


Total..... eeeecrevcees erecccocccccccscccceccece eeseeees $84,116,017 59 
LIABILITIES. 





ds unpai 
individual “deposita pe to check 
Deemend ce — = cates of deposit 





ESS2SSazs8 


Total......... 0 D09bs bene ce dbee cbvodebecusockesssebeos 
STATE OF NEW YORK. Coumrr OF NEW YOR: 
{, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above-named b 
am § ‘that t the above statement is true to the best 0 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of "May, 1901. 


Cuas. H. BECKER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
inet See nse “" New York County. cof 6 a " 


Co 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
EDWD. A. PRICE  pirectors. 


«$84,116,017 89 


my Snow: 


EDWARD. c. RICE. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured unsecured 
J. 8. bonds to secure + pgm: Pakas span dabsesounse 
Stocks, ny Samnag a 


; Store 

Due from. ‘National banks (not res reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal Ae stamps 

Checks and other cash as 


prpnengee sfor Clea. > 

Notes of other Nationa as 

Fractional paper currency, pa and cents...... 
ee money reserve in bank, 
Legal-tender MORRIE. sc cibaseecbssctinsce ° 


Red 
circ’ 





$877,569 
118,614 0 
in ~~ with U.8. Treasurer (5 per — of 


Dividends oa 
individual a = 


Demand ce 
Certified ehec 








STaTE oF NEw YorK,. County OF NEw YORK, 8 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the abovensmes | Dank, do solemn! 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of May, 1901. 


SAMUEL A.SWART, 
*, otary Public, Westchester Co. 
Certificate filed in New York 


currect—Attest DAVID parEe 


DAVID BANKS, -{r., Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


FOURTH NATIONAY Your, OF THE CITY 


at New York, im the State of New York, at “the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 





Sexeevsesssssy 


edad wee cboccceses Perry 
a roUlBHOn) en U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
oa — on); iat deaieninb bok nimecomian aateeponecnceses 


‘Treasurer, other than & per eva 
redemption fund. ary Cececcccccccccccce 


Total.......ceseeeeee eoeeee seccccsccecccccececceecseres BON T52, 151 66 


LIABILITIES. 
Capteal stock... wade endebbba peeves dg tudesaeden Sesees 
lus fund.. 


Due to other. ational banks 
tate —— and bankers. 
it companies and ateey a 


banks. 
Individual sikegten sidiva to check 
a. 


STaTE OF New Yo CouNTY OF NEW Youx, 
, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the yabove-oam 
do solemnly swear that the shove statement is true, to the 

knowledge and CHAS. H. PA iat 
ubscribed and sworn to before me this 8th da or Ss 
SaMUEL LUDLOW, JR,, oar 

JAMES G. CANNON, 

R. T. WILSON Directors. 
WM. 8. OPDYKE, 





Correct—Attest : 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 24th, 1901 : 
Lo . RESOURCES. 


eecobrae 


] ‘or Cl 

Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper taney mS ge and cents........ 
Lawful money reserve in 


Specie. 
Legal: tender notes... oe 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 one enoces 
n 


of giroale: sion) 
Due 


5 





4,9%,871 85 
2,500 00 


: 
s 


Total...... oceccccccceccccccecs ececcccccese cececccee SBALl 


LIABILITIES. 
pe peel cpoety PAld 1D..........eeeeeeees vderdeccccece woe 


Undivided profits, ie ~~ s expenses ‘and taxes paid. :: ooeee 
National bank notes outstanding. 

Due to other National ‘banks 

Due to — banks and or 

Due Trust companies and 


zg 


. 





I, J [: | 0 ¥e-] o-named bank, 
solemn): swear that the above fa t is trwe. to the best of my 
— d beliet. J. r. 0: 5 ’ 
Subse d and sworn to before 1s tate 6th 
8 re} BAYN Pe wile. 
Correct—Attest: a . 
N’L O'DAY. Directors. 
STUART G@. NELSON, 





SSeuvNesssssxz 


— > 


fsexsersses 


le se 
$s és 


owe VY 
esse. 2 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 24th, 1901 : 
oe RESOURCES. 


rand wnsec ‘ att OB 
1580 90 


eresere 








is to secure circulation ‘at ep 
5 to secure U.8. sii 


i! 








ES 





29; 
i 
SXVSRSSRS 





5 
2 
35 


Redemption fund with U. & Tresenner & Ed cent. 
of circulation).......e0e0.» 


TOA]. 0.4 .sccseccecsces 


LIABILITIES. 
Captinl ag0et: BAPE MBs +4.e enon eantesenrenbinves cdgmesnss 
fares us fund Khdg ieee de che cceceenkeented te ignores pie 
Undivided profits, ys expenses and sanee paid 
Nacional bank-notes outstanding 
Dueto other National banks 
Due to State hanks and 


r 


dividual de 


bertited 
Cashier's sonecet eeeanenn 


United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those above stated : U. 8. boards 


TOtAl....cesccceeeeeee orerccccececseccese voce Prrrrith $50, 


STATE OF New YorK. County oF New York, 8, 
I, EDWARD BURNS Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowl and belief. WARD BUEN®. Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to before = this 7th da: at May. 190i 8 
WM. IVES WAS aBURK, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 





Correct—Attest : LEVI C, 


WEI 
HENRY W. MAXWELL, anise 
DUMONT CLARKE. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


at New Sa te the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 24 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discoun’ 








Due |? 8.  iepennvees other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund.. 


seeerecseoes eee 


TAABILE TE. 


Due to trust oe 


Dividends un; 
Individual del posits subject to chec: 
lo sores cates of deposit 


Tota... .ssysniedun dobbin ands acbis cuvees 
STATE OF eae Yorx, County 
N 


peters peeeeeeee 


oF ‘Nzw York, 


me this 8th day of 
Eowrim F. comer, Notary Pubiie.. N. a 


Correct—Attest: T. W. EVANS, 
RL xe tT. "MARSHALL, { Directors. 
JAMIN PERKINS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

; THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness April 24th, 1901: 


Loans and discounts. 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.....c..sceees pscnene 
U.8 bonds to gee circulation............ face GRIN 
Stocks, — 

Banking ho' 

Other Teale corate own 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

pptoraal Revenue —— 





Ugwral money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Teel tender notes....... eccccccccccecce 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 
Due U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............ pensccoewecceetseuedeke scive 


Total.....seseceee 


2 

a 
x 
38 
3&8 


83,000 00 
$80,147,587 86 


Geeatts = com in.. 
Ly 
1 


8 
Dividends unpaid 
evden p= al deposits ait ym to check 
mand ‘ficates of deposit 
penited checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 


ane other than those above stated: 
‘ax reserve..... ldkn SURES Coes adn ch gens beesedaceoceen deeey 


sents pieencerescets - $80,147,587 36 

OUNTY OF New YORK, 8%.:_ 

iinw Tone ¢ Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 

r that “ above statement is a to the of my 

Inowiedge and GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
8ui and oworn te before me this Sth day of May, 1901. 


Wma. A. Mary, Botey, Public. Kings Co. Cer. filed in N. ¥. 
Correct—Attest: CHARD DELA AFIELD, 
Directors. 





Total 
StaTE oF NEw Yor 
IL, one. 8 


STUYVESANT FISH, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 
at New York.in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
» secured 


i 


saan decodes bes 
reponse 


Due from National be a @ 
Due from State banks and 
Internal revenue stam 


Ex changes for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

—a. money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Legal: 


Redem: 
circu! 


TOtAl....ccccecerecescceeescseecee wocccccscccsses ceeece 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital rm paid 1M.........+6 0b Fbsesesccccssecccescos 


sl 
853 





fe 
$35 





2 
S$ 2 esevseger 


2 


Surplus fu 


e 


gest 
yeseseess 


FS 
st 


2 
& 


— — nt deposits subject to check 
tes of deposit 
ertitied checks. 





z 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 84.: 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowl 4 —, WM. H. aa. Cashier. 
e* to before me this 7th ty Ao 
WILBUR } Y. Suir, Notary Public, ings OOo. Y¥. 


t Certificate filed in N 
Correct—Attest: " HENRYHOFHEIMER, 
GEORGE F 


G. G. ET 


. 


, Director, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 


I 
oO 
L 


PH Ae ORS Try 70 


174 61 
. bonds to secure circulation. 00 
bonds to prunes ure U. 8. deposi 








Lawful money apearee — bank. viz.: 


tion) 
Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund...’ POF 88,900 00-10,424,286 08 


$29,970,680 50 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid 1 
Surplus fun hes 4 


] 


Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and banke ’ 
Due to trust companies and ‘savings 
RM intds soit teotesecesnse sce sack - 1,727,827 76 
(individual de 4,547,057 15 
D t. 250,808 28 
891,499 69 





and Pty to before me this 6th 4 S 
ova Bacay’ | Public, 
Gore maeate S led in New york County. 


LINT, 
CHARL KS PARSONS, ; Directors. 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
at New Jork City to the State of New York, at the close’ of 
business April 2 2ith, 1 1901: a ns 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and ne, 


ational banks ‘(not reserve agenia).. 
Internal revenue stamps 


Shocks and other east tsi sev pee sett pveoonepeninens + 
N 




















. 212 On 
° : es 00 


of ci 
Due from U.S Treasurer, other tha 
redemption fund : oer 
DS tockkpas bhagunsuskdeussuders cansknkeees Grins 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital | PAIG IN..........06 Pst eseeeeeee seccseoece 


Ragen. cent with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 


“$5,871, 871 67 


Surplus 
ee 


Demand cert: 
Certified check 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38 
ARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that she above statement is true ~ the best of my 
knowledge and ARLE! vieamier: 


Subse 190i. 
TIERCE, ms 
Correct—Attest : 


and sworn to bare = this ith’ de: 
sL. iblic. 

JOSEPH PARK, 

SAMUEL 











F. J 
WM, H. JENNIS 





TA'YNE, { tnt 
ON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF “ 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............ss.seessseeees 453 6andsee $13,378,688 © 
Overdrafts, and unsecured........ Cinisibech'sony 

T.8. Bonds to 
Stock 


8, etc 
nking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not av agents) 





a 


8 
ey 
SSBeeesesss 


a 


individual "depo 


ita subject to check.. 
Demand certi' 
e) Certified c 


—— of deposit 





State of New oak, County of New York, 88.: 
I, JOSEPH HARRIMAN, cashier of the above-named 
peak. do coaualy ewear Set the above statement is true to the 


of my knowledge and belief. 
OSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn tarefore me this 6th dey of Mes May. 1 ue. 
Cc. E. LANGDON, Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in New bw County, 
Correct— Attest : JOHN A. STEWART, 
DON MACKAY. 


LD t Directors. 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY. 





EPUORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING. NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York,at the cloee of business 


April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts «+ $8,781,909 * 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. J 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 58. — ds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
peak hou wee and fixtures 


Due from Sta‘ 
lnternal eee stam 
Checks and other cash items 
excha for Clea: ring-house 
Notes o other Nationa] banks. 
Fractional paper currenc , nickels and cents 
er money reserve in 
roos 


Legal 


sof gireulatig fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per oom, 

of circulation 

Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cen’ 
demption fund 








us 
Undivided 


ane, ine om nses and taxes pai 
National benk-notes tstand ling ” 
Jue to other National ‘banks... 

banks and bankers... 


Dividends unpal 

Individual de ite subject to om 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified cnecks. 


Cashier's checks outstanding 





To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. : ; 
I, C. H. FANCH ER, President of the above-named oO 
solemn! swear that the above statement is true to the best-of my 
ow 


e and belief. 
Cc. H. F4NCHER, Freaiieas 
Subscribed and sworn to behere me ‘this 6 6th day of 


G. Nota tary Publ, 
; N.Y. 
Correct—Attest : 
£5. B. DOWN 


8 TOTTEN, 


Directors. 
DANIEL. MORSE, 








Sseeuysesssz 


sss ¢$ 


rot are foo OO ee 
RSKLVSSRSSSSES 


% 10 


Ree 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at the close of business April 24th, 


1901: 
RESOURCES. 
LOANS BPA GISCOUNUB. 2... .0iescecerecccccecveccecesess 
and unsecured 





BRSSSssae 





Di vgunaps secdnansnee os 
l-tender notes. 

lemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 
a * py J ve . Treasurér gee than 


tottenel 9 pond teeny ag coesces 





5,691 691 98 
eeccccssecccccees svececceee $21,675,646 41 





eee OR eee eee seer eeeseneereseesesens 








ie eeeeeeces 





eee eeeeeseseeesese 





eeeeeeees 
le eee en sees seeeeeereeseeee 
see eeeeere 


8. deposits 


Seer eeeecereeneseses ereeeces 


U.8. bond account..........+- 








STATE OF NEW Youx, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, JAMES V. ag” Cashier of the above-named do 
solemnly swear e above statement is true, to bank, de | F 

of my knowledge and bellef, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and rer oe! before me this 7th Le of se 

A. K. Bryan, Notary Public, Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: Rad art WALLACE, 
co LAND E. HASTINGS, , Directors. 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New Yor 1 
Tool sith raoie k, at the close of business 
RESOURCES, 

Leone OG GOSGTIIR., 0 6s onctnebsiecsticcrépactectéososes + $2,729,047 41 
8. bonds to se 1 BOR v0.00 oc nntsse cossbses eee 

BA py eure ¢ circulation 80,000 00 
Banking house 


Se eeeeeeseseees 












<2 - 208/857 00 
U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of soulatia). banas pean 2,500 00 


Total... 






Due to omer National Tenke. 
Due to State banks and bankers.... 








Cashier's checks outstanding....... Rec onval 70) 61 
—— _ 38,796,488 52 
Total. sss ck cas iinhibiontene es vopbididadis ereesrecevece+ eee e$ 4,000,964 08 


STaTE OF Baw YOouR«K, Couey. or NEW Fone 88. 
I, A. TROWBRIDGE, of the 





knowl and yp tig 
Subseribed and sworn tv before ~ thie te aay ot of May. 11, 
ao 


Correct—Attest : 


e-named bank 
solem swear that the hang one ee s set = the wae of my 


ELLIoT?, 

he pay Oot " ptonee. 
Directors. 

0; HALL, 


| at Md 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION 


—OF THE— 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK 


at the Close of Business April 21, 1901. 


RESOURCES. 
























LIABILITIES. 


*Capital Stock paid im.......... ....ccecceeceececeeccees 
*S Pies Fund ac 


PROP eee tees ener ee eeerere nes eseseeeee® 


National otes outstanding. . 
Individual de — becbeusncucene 
SPUD DOMED so cccepvcccsccccqesscestesecects 







PPeeeeTOCOreI rT TTT STi eit i irre rt ttt te 


*INCREASED to $1,000,000 APR. 30. 





pd gl 
K. G. B J.R. WALSH ANDREW McNALLY, 
F. M.BLOUNT 1. MAURICE t ROSENFELD, JOHN M. SMYTH, 


WALSH, President. ANDREW McNALLY, Vice-Prest. 
LOUNT, V' T. M. JACKSON, Cashier. 
ROLEAN, yi Ceahier. A. UHRLAUB, Nise't Cashler. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 24th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


J.B. 
F.M.B 
F. W. M 





Exchanges for Clearing-house............... 
Notes of other National banks..... RO 
bo paper currency, nickels. 





eee eseeetecereeese® Sreseeees 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 ver cent. of tn anaga pa 
Due trom U.8. other than 6 per 
cent. redemption fund a5 6h da RSE SH ee eee 


TOCA sis civis obi o's disic ocind 35 cach ua. fobs ce pcccccsncscoes 


Capital stock paid 1M............ceccceccecescceceeesceeees 
Surplus fund... ............scececeesceccceeeees we 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes pa 
Dividends unpaid..............- ence npivndnguaibe pak 
National hank F notes outeta: pit 
Due to other National banks eA 
pee oe State banke and bankers 

Due companies and savings ~aspaigeae 
dividual dep Be enpioes to ohenk.. 
Demand ce _ of deposit. 
Certified checks..............-... 
Cashier’s te outstanding. . 





89 
4,001 4,001,771 16 


Wt i 5. «dlc dhckedbn’edhsch Sap-setosdne themadect «yoo 8,286,208 82 
STaTE OF NEW Yous Lorety OF New York. ss 
I, EDWIN 8. SCH 


do my tow swear ake the above statement is true, to the best 
bel EDWIN 8. SCHENCE, Cashier. 





D.C TIEBOUT,” 
A, L, LESHER, 
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REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Brooklyn Wharf and 
Warehouse Company 


TO THE HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT issued 
by the UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
for PURCHASE MONEY FIRST MORTGAGE: BONDS of th® 
BROOKLYN WHARF AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY under 
Bondholders’ Agreement, dated February 1, 1900: 


Holders of Purchase Money First Mortgage Bonds. 
Holders of Preferred Stock, Series A. 

Preferred Steck, Series B. 

Common Stock. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the undersigned Co: 
ve completed a 


Com: 
mittee. No. 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 


A new company is to be organized to acquire the property and 

——- of the old Company, in case the same should be pur- 
d by the Committee. 

"The new company will issue the following 


New Securities : 

$13,000,000. 50 year First Mortgage 4% Gold 
Bonds, Mortgage to cover all prop- 
erty and franchises—of New Company. 
including after acquired property. 

$10.000,000. 5% non-cumulative preferred stock. 

$7,000,000. Common Stock. 
epinenting security holders will be entitled to new securities as 


Brooklyn Wharf & Warehouse “om Purchase Money First 
Mortgage Bonds and certificates issue for said bonds: 
new 4% First Mortgage Bonds, 
new 5% non-cumulative Preferred Sto 


Preferred Stock, Series A, contributi to The Syndicate $15 per 
share of old stock: r . stadt. 


new 5% non-cumulative Preferred Stock, 
20 ~ Aad Common §S 


Stock, Series B, contributing to the Syndicate r 
share of old stock -s ” pine 


new Common Stock. 
pen Stock, contributing to the Syndicate $5 per share old 


0 new Common Stock 


iders of bonds not heretofore deposited belo Se Committee 
and holders of stock are ti) heir bonds and 
stock certificates with the United States icuton & Trust Com- 
Pany, He pe. 59 Cedar Street, New York City, on or before June 10 
which date no further deposit will be — ne xcept | f 
under such conditions as the Committee shall prescri 
— ob! A, sit will be issued for deposited oh gg 


ers’ cash contributions must be paid at the time of 
on soalting: their certificates. 


en. securities will be delivered when Reorganization is com- 
Pies New York, May 8, 1901. 


FREDERIC P. OLUOTT, 
Chairman. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ADRIAN ISELIN. JR., 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
JACOB I. GREENE, 


. Committee. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. a 
JAMES N. WALLACE, Secretary. 

54 Wall St., New York. 


5% REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS FOR SALE. 


Secured first + Mork on First-Class Improved FAR 
REALTY, Weuna in C 


RAL OHIO, 8O 
FERTILE LaNI OADS. 
NO CASE do Loan KXCEED ONE-H THE REAL 
CASH VALUE ‘ OF THE PaND EXCLUDING. MEL BUILDING 
IMPROVE ya and complete abstracts SHOWING PERFECT 
TITLES and Fire Insurance assigned. 

For Folder describing fully, address 


BELL BROTHERS, Marysville, Obie. 


REFERENCE: a rs in regard to personal KNOW LEDGE 
OF Security, Taz. UNton BANKING Company, Marysville, Ohio, 


N, B.—Write for our Catalog describing 75 fine farms forsale. 








7, Sate Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


A a aevemnt pl or nt terest, Bal in the 
out loss o: or rest. 
ences and Pit in aint 


wi. R. poelmrnss 4 Macon. Misseurt._ 
Be INSURANCE 


years with- 





THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS —_ = = = 2,324,685.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 


GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. ve 
Ghe American Fire 
Ins. Company 


OF NHwW YORE. 
42 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Condition Jan. 1, 1901. 
ASSETS, = = . = i 
LIABILITIES, = = = = 


SURPLUS, - = = = = $312,208.55 
901 FIRE INSURANCE i901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


wy > fm paatal JANUARY 
Capital Stock all cas 


Re-Insurance ee 
Onsettled Losses and other claims.........--++ : 
Net Eurplus..ce.. eecceresce 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901... ..es-.+0-..---.. 4,801,789 34 
- JAMES NIGHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It. grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 
will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress, 





$1,478,229.12 
1,166,020.57 




















The ee ; 











STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...00 seeccevcee 0000 wecees +++ 817,775,082.80 
-.. 15,9384,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusettes Standard).. $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . ‘ . : 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment ~ rg issued. 
CasH oo ae pee all polic 












phiets, rates, ont values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's O. Ottice. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F, Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, = = NBW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 











Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first ~ 
ee Anuual Statement. 
‘ash capital... ceseseccce 
gener rédiuirance a and ail other claims. .... ++... ee Soon 
urplus Over ali Liabilities... .cccseecsscessccescscverces 247 





TOTAL ASARTS, soe 1st, 191 ...$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual ee Company, 





ta a January py Fo 1901. 
ntormity RS Charter of ee 
ume the fol wie Ghenoen of its affairs on the 
Risto Docom on Marine aries wales - ist January. 

1900, to 8ist December, 1900....... ...--- $3»278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not Ban oF off ist Jan- 

UATY, 1900...000--.cecceceee hindebanee cas ees 828,796.28 
Total Marine Premiums. eevece eeees . s+o+0+ $4,107,209 79 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1 : 

to Bist December, 1900,......... ge Ne $3.407,886.18 

Interest received 

feng dope | ed $346,028.89 
Rent received 

during the year 23.833.36 $269,862.25 
Losses wag dur- 

wn wake 

w were 

timated in 1899 

and 

years.........- $416,202.81 

and were esti- 

mated and paid 

in 1900........$1.t08. 744.24 


$1,517, 
Less Salvages. ‘Se senet 00 $1.367,640.05 








The Company has the follow! viz: 
United States and State of poe 
id other S . $5,537,024.00 





all and 
William Streets, mr AER. $1,050,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 


dceesacceashiey 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company......... 75,000 00 1,747,873-89 
Premium Notes.and Bills Receivable.......... 1,186,783.60 


Cash in the handsof European Bankers to 


countries. ..........6-0+ eanahavsunengeahes A yer 
Cash in Bank..........scscses . 
Amount....se+++- +++ S10 fio, 814-740-658 


on and after Tyeeday , the fifth of Feb nex 
certificates of the lawaer 


The outstanding ce’ 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, oh <8, Gh 
and after Tuesday, th f 1 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be aT ~¢ the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 
ai hedipe of Forty per reent. is declared on the net earned December, foi, 
ums Com; 
for binp| certificates’ will be > fesned on and after er Tuesday, the 
seven’ a 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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TROSTEES. 

Gustav Amsinck, William E. D Charles D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eld Levi P. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, Ewald Fleitmann W. H. H. Moo 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward Floya-Jones, Charlies H. ° 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gra rge H. Macy, é 
George Coppell, ement A. A tirtetern, Frederic A, Parsons 
Joseph H. . Leander N. Lovell, George W. Quintard 
George C. Clifford. A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, A.A ere web 

james‘H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Sch 





Wiliam C, Sturges: 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Prew’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ‘2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





« DrSAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 














for a Big Meal 


Ss, A Wickless Blue Flame Oil Stove will do the: work 

Wh, of any large stove or range fed with ordinary fuel. 

: ——— =p, T i i- 

Ly 7 he heat is so concentrated di 

Sra Foy, rectly over the’ burner ‘that it 

or ge | requires less time, less effort and 

= in| Mi Ml much less fuel to cook a large meal 

| Hh T fT than it does to prepare a simple 
N Kt AMA 


GA A. Little Stove 





._ lunch the ordinary way. A match 
is all the kindling necessary to 
havea fire for roasting, baking, 
boiling or broiling at once. Turn 
the valve and expense stops. 


WICKLESS 
BLUE FLAME 


OIL STOVES 


do not heat the whole kitchen—the heat goes into the cooking and ceases as soon as the work 
is done. _ It burns ordi kerosene oil,—no danger,—no odor,—no grease,—and no ashes. A 
new device prevents overflow even if. the valve is turned on full. Vers light—move it any- 
where. Made in several sizes, from one burner to five. If your dealer does not have them, 
write to the nearest agency of ; 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


= -—S1} 
es 


Zn Oa 
= 


a a F] 





